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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


QUALIFICATION FOR RESEARCH 

' At a recent public meeting an investi- 
gator reported that over one hundred and 
Mitty research projects in the field of Eng- 
Ish teaching are now in progress in the 
ischools of education scattered through the 
untry. Not more than four or five of 
these, however, are under the direction of 
ofessors who lay claim to any special 
Sompetence in this subject. The speaker 
ised the question as to what qualifications 

p necessary for research in education. 
| The question is likely to become more 
sing as time goes on. Educational re- 
h has so far in its brief history been 
dciated closely with the work in psychol- 
y. For no particular reason, the develop- 
mt of standard tests and measures and 
p applications of statistical method have 
m fostered by the psychologists, and 
ince these tools are of prime necessity for 
bjective methods in the study of learning 
d teaching, the psychologists have all but 
Ronopolized educational research. The 
lay is long and time is fleeting. All ed- 
tors, moreover, have had some basic 
ining in the various school subjects; 
mat more natural than that the need for 
bendable scientific knowledge should 
mmpt those with a new technique for ob- 
ining it to attack the most obvious prob- 


lems first, without inquiring too carefully 
as to jurisdiction or competence? 

On education in general this movement 
has had important bearing. In the first 
place, research in the school subjects has 
frequently, perhaps usually, taken ordinary 
practice as the basis on which to proceed. 
Tests have been devised, norms set up, and 
comparisons made in terms of the common 
traditional school courses and situations. 
The tendency has been not to evaluate new 
precedures but to standardize existing 
practice. Comparisons are instituted be- 
tween the work of individual teachers and 
groups of teachers and the general tenden- 
cies of learning and teaching as they are 
found to exist, rather than between what 
is and what might be. 

The effect is to hinder rather than aid 
progress, to preserve the status quo, not to 
encourage change. Anything like genuine 
reform of the curriculum, teaching tech- 
nique, or the materials of instruction would 
render a great body of existing results of 
investigation obsolete. They simply would 
not apply. Standardizing assumes that the 
schools will remain the same, not that they 
will change. 

In the second place, the limitations of 
the tools available for the purpose drives 
the investigator to the study of the most 
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mechanical and obvious aspects of learn- 
ing. So long as the results of such study 
are brought to the attention of other inves- 
tigators only in order that progress in 
scientific method may be made, no one can 
rightly complain because of this. When 
scientific studies are broadcast, however, 
as soon as completed, without adequate 
verification, and the great body of workers 
in the schools are urged to modify their 
procedures in the light of them, the case 
is entirely different. Most scientific stu- 
dents of education appear eager to in- 
fluence general practice at the earliest pos- 
sible moment and are altogether too willing 
to offer conclusions that at best can be 
only tentative for instant universal accept- 
ance. 

Not only so, but having too often insuf- 
ficient first-hand knowledge of the difficul- 
ties to be met, the most enthusiastic urge 
not only their conclusions but also their 
techniques, and would set masses of teach- 
ers to attempting what only a person with 
rigorous training for the task and the 
appropriate facilities can hope to do suc- 
cessfully. They would make science hum. 

It is for these reasons, not to mention 
others, that the speaker referred to above 
seems to have been well justified in chal- 
lenging the schools of education as to their 
policies in the matter of scientific research. 
The possession of certain techniques for 
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securing and dealing with social facts is no 
guarantee that the student will do some. 
thing really significant. He must have 
also a sense of values. This he can obtain 
only by mastering the field to be investi. 
gated—in itself and in its relations to the 
whole of which it is but a part. This sort 
of mastery the professors in charge of the 
numerous research projects in the field of 
English teaching now going on are said 
not to have. Obviously many of them do 
not. If challenged, they would freely ad- 
mit it. 

What, then, can they investigate? And 
if they do not do the work that needs to be 
done in order to supplant opinions and 
mere customs with facts and conclusions in 
the teaching of the vernacular, who will 
do it? These questions must be met by 
those who are restive under conditions as 
they exist. As to the innocent bystander, 
the principal or teacher who has begun to 
look to our higher institutions for light 
and leading, what shall he do? For the 
present he should cultivate a sane scepti- 
cism. Having been supplied with several 
gold bricks and the supply being appar- 
ently by no means exhausted, he can well 
afford to be wary. Pope’s well-known 
couplet about not being the first nor yet 
the last may occur to his mind. It isi 
some respects sound philosophy still. 

J. F. H. 














OBSERVATIONS ON THE SUPERVISION OF INDIVIDUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


S. D. STFPHENS 
Department of English, New Jersey Law School, Newark, N. J. 


Let us define individual instruction, for 
the purposes of this article, as any form of 
classroom teaching which permits the pupil 
to progress, day after day, at a rate set by 
his own ability and industry, irrespective 
of the place attained or attainable by the 
other members of his group. This defini- 
tion excludes all the usual class instruction, 
even that of the best sort, which is some- 
times called individual, and it also excludes 
individual instruction involving one teacher 
and one pupil, or private tutoring. It in- 


| eludes the Dalton plan, the Winnetka plan, 


and other less advertised plans which are 
being tried in public and private schools 
throughout the world. The basic elements 
of these plans deserve notice. 

The Dalton plan is tending to mean all 
things to all schools employing it. In its 
usual form, however, it is a scheme of 
organization in which the pupil receives 
an assignment of all his work for one 
month at a time, each subject-course being 
divided into twenty units which represent, 
consequently, a theoretical day’s work. The 
pupil chooses his own time, during certain 
hours of the day, for doing the various 
elements of his month’s assignment in the 
rooms devoted to the various subjects. 
Other hours are spent, in most schools, in 
conferences on the subjects. If the pupil 
finishes all the work in all the subjects be- 
fore the end of the month, he receives 
additional work. If he does not, he must 
complete the old assignment before he may 
begin on any part of the new. In this 
scheme, then, progress is individual within 


any month or, if the new month’s assign- 
ment may be given before the end of the 
monthly period, the pupil is free to pro- 
gress within the limits of a month’s work. 
He can proceed at his own pace in any 
subject, but cannot attack any of the work 
of the next month until all the work of the 
current month is completed. 

Under the Winnetka plan, progress is 
measured in the terms of goals of achieve- 
ment, consisting of the knowledges and 
skills required at various stages of the 
curriculum, and the child progresses from 
goal to goal at his own pace, entirely irre- 
spective of the pace of his fellows. Achieve- 
ment of these goals is determined by scores 
in standard tests or achievement scales. 
The pupil is promoted in a subject when 
he can reach, in a standard test on the 
subject, the grade norm set for promotion. 

Many other plans of individual instruc- 
tion are being used in one or more classes 
in schools conducted under the regular class 
system with regular promotions, and in 
these instances progress is individual 
within the promotion term. In many other 
schools, especially those of an industrial 
nature such as trade and continuation 
schools, in which the job idea tends to pre- 
vail over that of the fixed schedule, many 
attempts are being made to teach academic 
as well as other subjects on an individual 
plan, and in a large number of cases the 
progress is entirely unhampered by a sched- 
ule or the progress of other students. 

At our present stage of information on 
individual instruction, no one is willing 
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to define the limits of the method except 
some of its most ardent evangelists, and 
they refuse to admit a limit anywhere. It 
may be true that all school subjects from 
algebra to zodlogy should be taught on a 
strictly individual plan. It may be true 
that we are intoxicated by newness, or the 
prospect of relief from monotony of class 
work, or some other thing, and that in the 
sober morrow we shall renounce the whole 
experiment and return to the conventions 
of group progress and group recitation. It 
is more probably true that we shall find a 
place in which individual methods serve 
better than any other methods, and that we 
shall simply add individual technique as 
another element in the skill of a trained 
teacher. Opinion, as yet not scientifically 
supported, seems to assume that schemes 
of individual instruction are worthy of use 
in fact-giving and skill-developing sub- 
jects, while they are of doubtful worth, or 
worse, in subjects aiming to inculcate an 
attitude (e.g., literature) or to accustom 
the pupil to live among his fellows, as in 
social studies. To add the writer’s per- 
sonal opinion to these opinions would be 
of no benefit. Fortunately, in spite of 
ex-cathedra opinions, a few brave—or fool- 
hardy—souls will continue to try to teach 
everything on one or another of the indi- 
vidual plans. If they succeed, perhaps 
eventually the theorists will capitulate. If 
some succeed, perhaps some day we shall 
get on firm ground in the matter. When 
the plans shall have fused so that the pres- 
ent names are of no significance, and the 
teacher is scarcely conscious of doing the 
unusual thing, perhaps we shall find him, 
as he comes to a part of the class work in 
which collective experience has shown the 
worth of individual methods, transforming 
his class into a subject laboratory with as 
little fear and as little self-consciousness 
as the alert teacher now feels when he 
directs and supervises the study of the 
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pupils for an hour instead of hearing regi. 
tation, or when he swings with the class 
into that horribly strange and unnatural 
new teaching tool of a few years ago, a 
project. This discussion will assume a place 
for individual instruction, and set forth 
some considerations for supervisors. 

The small attempts in individual in. 
struction have so far grown out of the 
enterprise and initiative of individual 
teachers, and the larger attempts have been 
guided by the originators of the plans, or 
by others thoroughly enthusiastic over the 
basic idea and not particular as to tech- 
nique. The result is that there is little or 
nothing said about the technique of super- 
vision, as there must be when, and if, indi- 
vidual instruction ever becomes a thing to 
be directed by persons to whom supervisory 
duties are those of ordinary professional 
routine, rather than of almost religious de- 
votion. What, then, are the prime fune- 
tions of a supervisor of individual in- 
struction? 


THE CLASS 


One of his first duties, if the function 
falls within his power at all, is the con- 
bined administrative and supervisory duty 
of controlling the sizes of the groups for 
which the teacher is responsible. In the 
ordinary school procedure, the number of 
students in each class is determined by 
school custom or necessity, a quota is as- 
signed, and, except for withdrawals, re- 
mains constant throughout the term. In 
schools of the Dalton and Winnetka sort 
the same thing is substantially true, the 
difference in respect to quotas being that 
the measure of the teacher’s ability to 
handle the group is not now his total en- 
rollment divided by his hours of duty, nor 
the number of seats in his classroom, but 
his ability to give guidance without harm- 
ful delay whenever guidance is called for. 
This ability relates itself to two things: the 
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number of students at work in his room 
and his facility in handling each call for 
help. 

This latter is a more important con- 
sideration than one would at first think. 
Under usual class methods, it is not difficult 
for any new teacher, even a poor one, to 
keep ‘‘one jump ahead of the class’’ and 
know what is to be known to lead intelli- 
gent discussion. If, however, a teacher is 
suddenly placed in charge of a going class 
in individual instruction, not one in which, 
as in the Dalton plan, the teacher usually 
writes his own lessons, but one in which 
the year’s course is worked out and the 
pupils are at various stages in that course, 
he cannot be expected to be equally facile, 
from the first, in handling any situation 
that may arise. The careful supervisor, 
where possible, assigns fewer pupils until 
the teacher has become familiar with the 
course, or else places the new teacher in 
charge of a group of beginners or of pupils 
who are at practically the same stage in 
the work. If scheduling conditions will 
admit the first, then the number of pupils 
assigned can be increased as the teacher’s 
skill and acquaintance with the course in- 
crease. In the latter case, the teacher can 
easily progress through the course with the 
fastest pupils and then be prepared to meet 
situations at any point. Above all, the 
teacher should be allowed an opportunity 
to learn the course in the only way he can 
actually learn it, by contact with the teach- 
ing situations that will arise. The cost of 
controlled acceleration at the beginning 
will be more than repaid by the greater 
grasp of the method and greater apprecia- 
tion of the possibilities which will follow, 
not to mention the fact that pupil prog- 
ress, under a teacher who has had no 
chance to master the path of that progress, 
is likely to be so hampered that the 
actual cost of teaching is high for the 
results attained. 


THE COURSE 


Of the two forms in which individual 
instruction lessons are found, the tendency 
seems to be in most cases except the Dalton, 
and even in many Dalton schools, to pre- 
pare a course which shall be more or less 
permanent, embodying the block of in- 
struction needed to fill any particular por- 
tion of the curriculum. When these per- 
manent lessons are worked out with a full 
understanding of the necessities of the 
pupils and the possibilities of various teach- 
ers who may be called upon to conduct the 
course, and also with a view to the matters 
of economy of teacher and pupil time, they 
can be brought to a stage of efficiency sel- 
dom possible when each teacher works out 
his own course each month for each sub- 
ject he teaches. But no course is likely to 
be so good that it cannot be improved, and 
the supervisor must provide ways of find- 
ing points of weakness, of recording teacher 
suggestions regarding changes, and of con- 
stantly changing and supplementing the 
course as changes seem advisable. As a 
means of gathering suggestions one super- 
visor kept, in the laboratory of a course in 
English, a complete set of lesson sheets, 
interleaved with blank pages. It remained 
for more than a year, and whenever the 
teachers, in discussing the lessons with the 
pupils, found points of difficulty, mis- 
understandings, or anything which sug- 
gested a need for revision, the suggestion, 
while yet fresh, was recorded upon or op- 
posite the lesson itself. Consequently, 
when the course was revised, the comments 
were at hand, and revision was much 
more efficient as a result of the accumu- 
lation. 

Whatever plan is used, revision must, to 
be worth while, come from direct contact 
with the problem of teaching the course, 
and each teacher should be made to feel 
responsible for pooling his experience with 
that of others. 
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The urge to have a set of neatly printed 
lessons to show to visitors often causes the 
material to be preserved in print long be- 
fore it has had adequate testing, and, when 
the lessons are once printed, the expense 
and difficulty of reprinting tends to over- 
balance the necessity of revision for some 
time. The mimeograph and other means of 
cheap duplication may well serve the writer 
of an individual-instruction course until he 
is sure that the lessons will not need re- 
vision for several years. 

If, as in many Dalton schools, the les- 
sons are made out anew each month, and 
the course is not allowed to become fixed, 
the task of the supervisor in this matter is 
somewhat more nearly a continuous one. 
He must look to two particular things. He 
must see to it that the teachers are aware 
of the manner of constructing lessons, and 
he must look to the balance and distribu- 
tion of the time required of the pupil, by 
various lessons, in the subjects that go to 
make up the pupil’s work for the month. 

As yet comparatively little material is 
to be found regarding the making of the 
assignment, except the frequent statement 
that it is the most important thing about 
individual instruction. A study of current 
practice will show, however, that the fol- 
lowing principles of construction apply to 
many successful lessons, and are, in part 
at least, in the minds of most persons who 
prepare workable individual lessons. 

The approach or preparation. This must 
link the material to be studied next with 
what has been studied in the past, and 
must show that the past learning is to be 
the basis of that to come. It must also 
stimulate interest in the work to come. Not 
each detail above must necessarily be ex- 
plicit at the beginning of each lesson, but 
the purpose must be in the mind of the 
one who prepares the work. 

The core or body of the lesson. This is 
the basic assignment. It may be almost 


anything, but in general it is, or it involves, 
a problem to be solved as a means of de- 
veloping the skill or imparting the knowl. 
edge as desired. The problem may be one 
of discovery, as in a science lesson, or of 
solution, as in mathematics, or of imagina- 
tion, as in the planning of a piece of writ- 
ten work. The only essential is that it 
involves an intellectual challenge to the 
pupil, requiring that he study the condi- 
tions, define a goal, call forth methods of 
solution, choose and reject according to the 
conditions determined, and try his chosen 
conclusion according to its effectiveness, 
The aids to this process are found in the 
items below. 

Directions. These must be such as to 
lead the pupil not only up to a problem, 
but through it, anticipating his difficulties 
and guiding him in the choice of steps in 
the solution. A carefully prepared set of 
directions saves much aimless wandering 
and wondering on the part of the pupil, 
resulting therefore not only in his working 
out his problem more clearly and conse- 
quently with better effect upon himself, 
but also in a great time saving for both 
pupil and teacher. 

Self-checking aids. Nearly all detailed 
lessons have aids to enable the pupil to 
check, at least partially, the accuracy of 
his solution. In some eases these consist 
of answer books, containing the solutions 
of mathematical problems or the correct 
forms of blank-filling exercises. When 
these aids are used, the mastery of the 
principle involved is ultimately tested by 
a teacher-corrected test. In other instances 
less revealing aids accomplish similar pur- 
poses, such as a note, after an exercise in 
underlining certain verb forms, telling the 
pupil how many words in all will be under- 
lined. 

Exercises and drills. These serve tw0 
purposes, as aids to the pupil in fixing the 
principle just learned and as aids to the 
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teacher in deciding on the pupil’s accom- 
plishment. Except in respect to the mat- 
ters discussed below under the making of 
the lessons, these are little if any different 
from the drill material in common use. 

This review of current practice, though 
it leads to no objective conclusions as to 
what assignment-making technique should 
be, is sufficiently conservative, and suf- 
ficiently related to our knowledge of proc- 
esses of reflective thinking, that we need 
have no fear of taking it as a point of de- 
parture.t The supervisor will do well to 
watch, however, the problem core, and see 
that it is a problem in fact as well as title. 
There is no reason why the lesson maker 
should not prescribe many kinds of work 
for the pupil; there need not always be the 
formal problem attack, or we might better 
say that our present knowledge of the pos- 
sibilities of individual lessons will not per- 
mit us to be dogmatic. There is no excuse, 
however, for using the name of problem for 
every piece of prescribed work. Even a 
casual survey of current lessons will show 
that many so-called problems are calling 
forth absolutely no exercise of the mind 
except memory of what was read a few 
minutes before. If individual instruction 
is to mean merely the resurrection of the 
old recitation in the form of a written in- 
stead of an oral lesson, then individual in- 
struction has little in it to be encouraged 
in the light of present-day educational pro- 
cedure. If, however, it can furnish an 
efficient means of leading a pupil through 
a real thought-process to his own solution 
of a real problem, then perhaps it ean take 
its place as one of the tools of the skilled 
teacher-craftsman. 

The balancing of assignments and the 
distribution of emphasis among the various 
subjects, which is a part of the work of the 
supervisor in schools completely individual- 


ized, is an almost untouched field, and one 
in which objective study seems necessary, 
and subjective opinion almost valueless. 
In the Dalton schools, a decision is made 
that, of the school time, certain portions 
will be given to the various subjects. 
Then, taking the quota of each subject for 
a week, let us say, and deducting time spent 
in conferences or in group discussions in 
that subject, we have the time which the 
normal, average student should be ex- 
pected to spend on the subject in his ‘‘free 
time,’’ that is, the time which he is free 
to use in any subject laboratory he cares 
to work in. In deciding, then, the fairness 
of any weekly or monthly assignment of 
work in a given subject, the supervisor 
must decide whether the work is what that 
mythical creature, the normal, average 
pupil, can do in the time allotted to that 
subject. Schools with permanent courses 
can depend upon the accumulation of data 
to show whether one element is taking a 
disproportionate share of the pupil time. 
Schools in which each teacher prepares his 
material afresh must depend, however, to a 
great extent on the accumulation of judg- 
ing skill in the supervisor, until educational 
science can furnish objective measures in 
this matter. 


THE MATERIAL EQUIPMENT 


In regard to the supervision of indi- 
vidual instruction, little more need be said 
regarding the material equipment than is 
said about it in relation to regular class 
teaching, except perhaps to call attention 
to the fact that proper equipment, such as 
lesson sheets, reference books, drill ma- 
terial, and the like, is more nearly essential 
to progress in individual instruction than 
in class instruction. Without minimizing 
their use there, we can scarcely deny that 
an excellent teacher might teach a class 


*For a much more detailed discussion of the pate of lesson making, see the writer’s Indi- 


vidual Instruction in English Composition Harvard 


niversity Press, 1928. 
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quite successfully without them. But irre- 
spective of excellence, a teacher could 
hardly direct profitably twenty-five or 
thirty or forty pupils in as many different 
tasks without the machinery of lessons, 
books, and exercises. 

The laboratory, work-room, or class- 
room, whatever one chooses to call it, de- 
mands the same consideration as to its 
beauty as does the classroom of the stand- 
ard type. Moreover, the conditions of work 
in it offer a chance for making it less 
formal and fixed than the usual classroom, 
by the substitution of chairs and tables for 
permanent desks, for example. No more 
need be said regarding the duty of the 
supervisor to watch the physical equipment 
and surroundings. 


THE TEACHER 


Burk, in his Monograph C,? seems to feel 
that the teacher is nothing to worry about 
in systems of individual instruction—that 
if he is poor, the pupils will nevertheless 
develop, under the individual scheme, so 
much of initiative and self-reliance that 
they wiil not be injured greatly, but if the 
teacher does happen to be of very excellent 
quality, of course that is so much the bet- 
ter. Other advocates of individual sys- 
tems do not take quite such a cheerful view 
of the teacher element of the problem, and 
observers who are lukewarm or antagonis- 
tie are inclined to question the success of 
individual experiments under any teachers 
except those fired with a real zeal for the 
cause. 

However harmlessly the teacher at his 
worst might muddle along, the teacher at 
his best will be a specialist, highly skilled 
in his subjects, in the use of his educational 
tools, and in his know.edge of the mental 
processes of the pupils with whom he con- 
sults. His skill in the whole of his subject 
matter is more important than in the case 


of a regular class teacher. Even good class 
teachers have been known to need a review 
of subject matter for the purposes of to- 
morrow’s lesson; but for the individual 
teacher there is no to-morrow’s lesson. The 
work of the morrow may be at as many 
points in the course or over as many de- 
tails of the subject as he has pupils, and a 
thorough, ready knowledge of the points 
of fact which may reasonably come under 
discussion is necessary for effectiveness, as 
well as for economy, in instruction. 

But mere subject knowledge is not 
enough, and the supervisor cannot stop 
with that. Many lessons for directing indi- 
vidual instruction do not instantly reveal 
their whole technique, their entire range 
of possibilities, even to the most observing 
reader. The supervisor must himself know 
the purposes and ends of the lesson ma- 
terials, and must refuse to take for granted 
that the teachers know them. The super- 
visor should occasionally listen in on the 
conferences, though they are of a somewhat 
more intimate nature than the ordinary 
class lesson, and should discuss with the 
teacher the latter’s apparent grasp of the 
problem involved. The machinery of teach- 
ers’ meetings, bulletins, stenographic re- 
ports, and all other things used to improve 
instruction in the ordinary school can be 
used as well to raise the standard of the 
individual pupil-teacher conferences. 

If the teacher not only conducts the 
course, but prepares assignments also, the 
situation introduces the need for the train- 
ing mentioned above, in the principles of 
the assignment. Here the supervisor has 
his own work in individual instruction, 
with the teacher appearing regularly with 
the solution of the month’s or week’s teach- 
ing problem, and the supervisor vested 
with the responsibility of leading him on 
toward mastery of the skill-demanding 
work of the assignment maker. The teacher 


* Burk, Frederic, Monograph C, San Francisco State Teachers College, 1915. 
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should not, of course, be content to follow 
any such scheme as that outlined above, no 
matter how beautifully a model scheme 
may be some day worked out. He should 
understand, rather, the significance of the 
inductive and deductive ways of viewing a 
problem, and should use these tools as he 
puilds his lesson plan, not by rule, but 
through a knowledge of the peculiar fit- 
ness of the tools to the task at hand. This 
sounds platitudinous to some. To a great 
many, however, it is unfortunately not 
platitudinous. 

In the building of courses, there is an- 
other principle practically unnoticed in the 
material upon the subject, though Lynch 
and Bassett hint at it. This is the principle 
of the large checking unit and the small 
checking result, which means simply that 
the block of work which the pupil brings to 
the teacher for approval represents an ex- 
tended and sustained activity on the pupil’s 
part, and that the actual result requiring 
the teacher’s inspection is very limited. 
(Extended and sustained must, of course, 
be interpreted in each instance according 
to the maturity of the pupil and the nature 
of the subject.) Assignments of this nature 
enable the teacher to arrive at the pupil’s 
difficulties and errors and to direct the con- 
ference toward profitable ends. The large 
checking unit brings it about that the pupil 
is left, with all the guiding helps men- 
tioned above, to work out his problem, and 
to see it through to a certain conclusion 
before he is to report. This can be made 
valuable discipline for the pupil; it un- 
doubtedly means much time-saving for the 
teacher, who can give his time to helping 
pupils through real difficulties, and not 
merely those .trivial ones on which the 
pupils have not stopped to think. To be 
successful in individual instruction with 
any group large enough to satisfy the 
economic necessities of public education, 
the teacher must plan his work so that the 
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pupils, when they have a completed lesson 
to discuss, or when they have a really seri- 
ous difficulty, can find him ready, quite 
soon, to give them a reasonable length 
of time in conference, undisturbed by 
trivial reports and unnecessary requests. 
But many a promising individual venture 
has gone into bankruptcy because of insuf- 
ficient attention to these trifles, the bits of 
unconsidered overhead that absorb the 
profits. 

And finally, in addition to his knowlecge 
of his subject matter and acquaintance with 
the purpose and technique of each lesson 
and the method of lesson preparation, the 
teacher must be conversant with the psy- 
chology of individual differences, and in 
sympathy with individual problems. He 
must be able to meet each pupil as an indi- 
vidual, to look over the pupil’s work with 
the thought of the pupil’s own benefit up- 
permost, and to delve back into the pupil’s 
own experiences for ideas to which to at- 
tach the new elements of learning involved 
in the lesson at hand. This, of course, is 
individual teaching in its essence. There 
will be much time necessarily spent in or- 
ganizing, directing by the lesson sheet, and 
preserving for the group a condition in 
which the individual can try to find his 
own way. If he does find it, the teacher 
has accomplished his purpose in fostering 
the pupil’s learning; if he does not find it, 
then the teacher must intrude and search 
out the factors involved and set the learner 
on the right thinking-path. 

And the supervisor? He can see that 
the teachers are not allowed to forget, in 
the sometimes fascinating array of 
methods, the necessity of instruction of the 
best—because most personal—kind. 


THE TECHNIQUE 


The title of this section assumes too 
much. Out of hundreds of methods which 
are in use to instruct pupils individually 
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in the various knowledges and skills, no 
one procedure, or set of procedures, has 
pushed itself out from the mass sufficiently 
to warrant its being called the technique 
of individual instruction. There are some 
elements of method, however, which are 
generally recognized as part of the neces- 
sities of individual instruction, and these, 
certainly, should the supervisor consider 
in relation to the activities of his teacher. 

Perhaps the first of these elements of 
technique which comes to mind is that of 
getting acquainted with the pupils. The 
process of getting personally acquainted, of 
learning the pupil’s name, habits, in- 
terests, ‘‘race, color, and previous condition 
of servitude,’’ depends on the teacher’s 
tact and general ability in social inter- 
course. The process of getting scientifically 
acquainted, however, depends upon a 
knowledge of the various means of meas- 
urement available for gauging individual 
abilities, with a realization as much of the 
limitations of these tests and measurements 
as of their possibilities. Interpretation 
must be in terms of the work in hand: Ina 
elass under the Dalton plan, meeting at 
intervals for class discussion and presup- 
posing a certain amount of interdependence 
throughout the year, data on group intelli- 
gence and achievement would be of definite 
functioning value; in a class on a strictly 
individual basis, with the personnel of the 
group constantly changing as members 
finish the work and others take their places, 
and with no interdependence of the indi- 
viduals in the group, data on the group 
intelligence at any one time are of little 
real significance in determining activities. 
The intelligence of the whole group of stu- 
dents concerned is immensely important, in 
the first place, in deciding the nature of 
the course to be prepared for the indi- 
viduals concerned, but the supervisor and 
the teacher must consider that element in 
relation to the preparation and revision of 


the course, and not in relation to the ap- 
plication of the work to the single pupil. 
There is no need here to go into a detailed 
statement of what measurements a super- 
visor should consider in improving the 
quality of individual instruction. The 
choice will depend upon the information 
or guidance desired, and upon the type of 
individual instruction being given, but in 
any case, whether it is for placement in the 
course, excusing from unneeded drill, 
diagnosing a pupil’s difficulty, measuring 
the effectiveness of a lesson sheet, a bit of 
technique, or a teacher, or whatever the 
purpose may be, methods of objective meas- 
urement should be the first, though not 
necessarily the last, resort of the super- 
visor and teacher. Failure to avail himself 
of this help is merely neglect of duty on 
the part of the person responsible. 

A second matter of technique which the 
supervisor shall consider is the economical 
handling of individuals within groups. 
This matter was mentioned in the discus- 
sion of lesson building, and obviously the 
construction of a lesson with a view to 
economy of time is part and parcel of the 
economical handling of the group after the 
lesson is constructed. But after the lesson 
has been built to produce the greatest bene- 
fit to the pupil with the smallest expendi- 
ture of teacher-time, there are still other 
wastes which may hinder the progress of 
the group greatly. The supervisor may 
well inquire whether the teacher is saving 
his and the pupil’s time by having all the 
lesson sheets, reference books, contracts, 
assignments, and other paraphernalia of 
instruction readily accessible to the pupils, 
or whether the pupils must make special 
requests for lessons and books, or copy 
down long assignments and specifications 
from dictation, all at a waste of their time 
and the teacher’s. Under the freer sys- 
tem, equipment will wear out more rapidly; 
under the stricter method the teacher will 
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—and with the teacher, the whole plan. 
The supervisor may also well inquire as to 
whether there is a waste of time after the 
pupil has completed a unit of work and 
wants a conference with the teacher. If 
the teacher is busy with another pupil, 
does the pupil waiting stand nearby, wast- 
ing his own time, embarrassing the other 
pupil, and hurrying the teacher? He does, 
in some instances. But most thoughtful 
teachers provide a waiting list, on black- 
board or paper, and the pupil simply reg- 
isters and goes back to study, until his 
turn comes, upon the next material in his 
course. Here, too, one sees another advan- 
tage of having the lesson material readily 
accessible to the pupil so that he can pro- 
ceed without consulting the teacher. Other 
elements relating to the economy of time 
in the mechanies of the plan will become 
evident as any system of individual in- 
struction develops. Some will be identical 
with the corresponding problem in class 
instruction; others will be peculiar to the 
machinery of the individual scheme, and 
these are more likely to be missed unless 
the supervisor or teacher is thinking al- 
ways in terms of his medium. 

And next, deeper down in the scheme, at 
the heart of individual instruction__the 
conference—the teacher can save time by 
thorough knowledge of the course, and a 
clear recognition of the essential core of a 
recitation. Each time the pupil comes to 
the teacher for conference, the teacher 
should know exactly what essential basic 
facts will reveal the pupil’s solution of 
the problem at hand. If the pupil is to 
make an oral report, a few sentences should 


be enough to tell the teacher whether to. 


send him back for more attentive study, 
keep him for discussion of difficult or inter- 
esting features, or tell him he knows his 
subject and may go on to the next work. 
If the work is a blank-filling exercise in 
application of a rule, it is seldom neces- 
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sary to mark the whole exercise before one 
ean decide whether the pupil knows the 
principle involved, and if he doesn’t, 
further study with the discovery of his own 
mistakes is of more value than a slavish 
correcting of errors pointed out by the 
teacher. And so with other kinds of work, 
a knowledge of the exact core of the lesson 
enables the teacher to direct his conference 
not only more economically as to time, but 
also more efficiently as to results. 

Another element of the technique is the 
matter of marking and bookkeeping. As 
to these, the requirements depend so much 
on the nature of the plan in question that 
it seems no general discussion is of value. 
The Dalton plan has a technique of record 
keeping which seems to be widely used and 
which is discussed at length by Miss Park- 
hurst and others. The record-keeping of 
the Winnetka schools is discussed at length 
by Washburne in the Twenty-fourth Year- 
book. Other plans of bookkeeping will be 
forthcoming as the published material on 
the subject increases. The demands of 
various school systems and the nature of 
the particular course concerned will govern 
to such an extent the matter of record 
keeping and reports that the supervisor 
must study the available data and apply 
the principles to his own course with a 
view to completeness of information and 
ease of recording. 


JUDGING THE RESULTS 


All of the supervision which has been 
prescribed or implied in the preceding 
pages should have one aim and end, the 
results. As a test, then, not merely of the 
teacher’s ability, but also of his own, the 
supervisor should see to it that the results 
are carefully considered. 

The supervisor must first set a standard 
of achievement for the pupil in the course, 
and see that the standard is reached. The 
standard need not, indeed should not, be 
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an arbitrary thing for all pupils, irre- 
spective of ability, but should be definitely 
applicable to all cases, and should be such 
as to justify the teacher in demanding 
more drill, or repetition of certain sections 
of the course, by pupils not attaining it. 
Such a requirement, in satisfactory use for 
some years in one course, is that the pupil 
upon completion of the work must take a 
standard test in the subject concerned, and 
must make a score about half way toward 
one hundred (the perfect score in this test) 
in relation to his entrance score on a dupli- 
cate test. Thus if he made seventy on the 
score at entrance, about eighty-five will be 
satisfactory as a final mark. This require- 
ment gives a teacher a working basis ap- 
plicable to any case, and it gives, in this 
particular course, a justifiable elasticity 
which might find no place in some other 
courses. The Winnetka goals, consisting 
of grade norms in standard tests as a basis 
for promotions, have been mentioned. 

Standards of some sort must be set, and 
the supervisor, no matter how much he may 
confer with his teachers, is responsible for 
setting them. Then by all legitimate 
methods he must see to it that the require- 
ments are never lost to sight for a moment, 
but that the teacher keeps in his own mind 
the goal of the student’s activity, and is 
jealous of giving credit until it is earned. 
Spying is certainly not the supervisor’s 
duty here, but rather the developing of an 
attitude—a morale which looks first to the 
good of the student and demands that he 
reach the highest standards possible. 

But besides rating the quality of the 
pupil work, the supervisor finds it neces- 
sary to judge his teachers in individual in- 
struction. The sections above on the re- 
quirements of the teacher and the tech- 
nique apply in this rating, and the quali- 
ties there discussed should perhaps in most 
eases, if they can be definitely ascertained, 
be given greater weight than any objective 
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ratings which can now be made on the 
quality and quantity of the teacher’s prod- 
uct. But, all other things being equal, and 
the validity of testing methods being ad- 
mitted, the teacher who can show the 
greater gain in the subject ability is the 
better teacher. With the same conditions, 
the teacher who can produce the greater 
product, of students who have finished the 
course, is the more efficient teacher. The 
fact is, of course, that the other things are 
never equal, but this fact does not excuse 
the supervisor from his duty of watching 
the quality and quantity of output of each 
teacher, and discovering, if there is any- 
where a marked deficiency, whether the 
reason lies in a deficiency of the student 
group, a defect in the course, a crowded 
condition of the work room through abuse 
of the teacher’s good nature, a lack of ma- 
terial equipment, an inability on the part 
of the teacher to meet the situation before 
him, or merely a neglect of his proper 
duties. This, then, is the point of diag- 
nosis. The supervisor must look to all the 
other matters first, because the product be- 
comes a gauge only after the course has 
had time to begin to function systematie- 
ally; but when he has done his best with 
his organization, then he may legitimately 
diagnose by means of the boys and girls 
who finish the course. If, by all the ob- 
jective and subjective measurements he 
cares to use, they are a satisfactory group 
and their number is such as to meet the 
economic demands of his school organiza- 
tion, he may consider that the plan is work- 
ing successfully. If in quantity and qual- 
ity they do not meet legitimate standards, 
then he must probe more deeply into the 
organism for the cause of the deficiency. 
But the product is the pulse—the sign of 
health or danger—and the supervisor may, 
after the details of organization are com- 
plete, look to it to warn him of conditions 
requiring his attention. 
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Proposition 7. Every teacher in the ele- 
mentary school should have a classroom 
especially designed and equipped for the 
age of pupil and particular type of activ- 
ity she is expected to stimulate and guide. 

This proposition is the corollary of those 
already stated. If the elementary school 
teacher should cease to be merely a general 
practitioner, she should at the same time 
cease to utilize an ordinary classroom. 
There is, in fact, already a marked tendency 
in American cities to supplant the tradi- 
tional fixed desks, set in rigid rows, in 
favor of movable tables and chairs, espe- 
cially in the primary grades. At the same 
time there is a corresponding effort to pro- 
vide pupils and teacher with other equip- 
ment, such as benches for handwork, book 
tables, aquaria, mediums of various kinds, 
visual materials, and the like. Only in the 
kindergarten, however, has this been (be- 
cause of lack of space) even approxi- 
mately as successful as it might be. The 
kindergarten from the first was conceived 
of as a place for play and free moving 
about, and accordingly came into the school 
system with a certain type of room and 
equipment firmly associated with it. 

Across the hall from the kindergarten, 
however, are still to be found the first grade 
rooms, of standard size and frequently 
even yet with merely formal equipment 
and materials. To transform these, to say 
nothing of the rooms for the grades above, 
by providing an environment of the type 
commonly conceded to the youngest chil- 
dren would require in most school build- 
ings now in use the knocking out of parti- 


tions, adding on of bow windows, dupli- 
eating of equipment in every room, and 
the distribution of a variety of supplies to 
all rooms. The cost would be thought pro- 
hibitive. If reform of the school setting 
must be sought in such fashion, it will be 
long in coming. 

Consider now the possibilities inherent 
in the codperative-group plan. In this 
type of organization one play room for sev- 
eral groups of children is sufficient. Each 
group uses it in turn and passes on to other 
activities in rooms correspondingly and 
appropriately fitted up. To choose a 
definite example, suppose that there are 
five classes, or unit groups, constituting the 
first cycle, or division, of the school, five 
for the second, and five for the third. For 
each of these cycles five rooms are neces- 
sary, each room being occupied throughout 
the day except at those times when some or 
all of the pupils are on the playground, at 
assembly, on excursions, or at lunch, as the 
case may be. For each such group of 
classes five types of rooms should be pro- 
vided, namely, the play or recreation room, 
the library, the museum, the laboratory, 
and the arts and crafts room. With a 
single exception these rooms need be no 
larger than the standard classroom, though 
it might be an advantage to connect them 
in pairs with folding doors. The recreation 
room should be, if possible, about twice the 
size of ordinary rooms, and in the case of 
the recreation room for the oldest children 
might well be large enough to seat all of 
the pupils belonging to the fifteen class 
units, together with their teachers. This 
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would provide for a general assembly and 
should have a large stage, with lights, cur- 
tains, dressing rooms, and a storage room 
to which the chairs could easily be re- 
moved. 

Unless the community should require it 
for lack of other meeting places, there is no 
real need for including an auditorium with 
raised seats in such a school as we are de- 
scribing. A general library is also unneces- 
sary. A branch of the public library in the 
neighborhood should supply books for gen- 
eral circulation. The three libraries we 
are providing are intended for the work in 
English. Each contains books adapted to 
the age and maturity of the children who 
are to use it, and each is properly seated 
and equipped. Ordinarily a range of three 
or four years must be provided for. 
Similarly three museum rooms contain 
books, apparatus, and equipment suitable 
for work in the social studies. The labora- 
tories are fitted up for elementary science, 
health teaching, and number work. The 
recreation rooms care for music, rhythm, 
physical exercises, dramatizations, the 
preparation of programs, and the like. 
Ideally the rooms for a unit group are close 
to each other and form a suite. 

This plan is both economical and ef- 
fective. There is no unnecessary duplica- 
tion of apparatus and equipment. Since 
the equipment is concentrated and always 
in use, much more of it is possible than 
has commonly been provided. There is 
room for it. It is in charge of a teacher 
who knows how to utilize it. And, above 
all, pupils are not required to carry on 
free activities of various kinds in rooms 
with desks intended only for studying from 
books. Anybody who has seen 2, teacher 
trying to direct handwork, for example, 
requiring tools and materials, in such a 
room will appreciate the need and possi- 
bilities of this new arrangement. And it 


*See this Journal for November, 1928. 
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can easily be put into effect in such build- 
ings as we now have. The flexibility of the 
plan of organization here proposed is such 
that it can be adapted to very limited op. 
portunities on the one hand and to ideal 
situations on the other. 

Proposition 8. The subjects or activities 
of the school course intended for certain 
groups of children in charge of a single 
group of teachers should be closely re- 
lated. Not more than six types of activi- 
ties should be recognized. 

We are speaking, it will be remembered, 
of the elementary school, whose purposes 
have already been defined.1 The group of 
teachers referred to is one constituting a 
cooperative unit, working under the leader- 
ship of a teacher belonging to it. Each 
teacher is expected to care for only a part 
of the program of each of the groups of 
pupils, and she works, as we have just seen, 
in a room fitted especially for a particular 
type of activity—recreational, library, lab- 
oratory, arts and crafts, or study of social 
life, as the case may be. 

These terms are used in this discussion 
to suggest possibilities, not to establish a 
formula. Everyone is aware that the mul- 
tiplication of ‘‘subjects’’ in the elementary 
school has reached the point where liqua- 
tion is inevitable. Yet the solution does 
not lie in a return to the three R’s. Much 
of the newer subject matter of the school 
is of first-rate importance; witness the new 
health program and practical training in 
citizenship. With constant additions to 
leisure in the community, we can hardly 
give up recreational activities in schools. 
Arts and crafts play a larger and larger 
part in our civilization every year. The 
amount of our collective reading is enor- 
mous; its quality, however, is on the aver- 
age not very good. Everybody travels and 
thus comes in contact with nature, men, 
and things. Clearly the school experience 
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that plays its part at all adequately in aid- 
ing children to understand and enjoy their 
world and get ready to play a worthy part 
in it cannot be a narrow one. Mastery of 
the tools of learning is hardly a suitable 
phrase with which to characterize it. 

The more radical among educators fly to 
the extreme and ‘‘abolish’’ subjects of 
study. So Professor Merriam, Mrs. John- 
ston, and others. But some sort of or- 
ganization is imperative; hence studies 
with new names appear—‘‘observation,”’ 
‘“‘nlay,’’ ‘‘stories,’’ ‘‘handwork,’’ and the 
like. When these are elaborated so as to 
cover the range demanded by the patrons 
of the schools, we shall have once more a 
task too great to be accommodated in a 
traditional classroom—certainly in a single 
classroom—and too great for one teacher 
to compass. 

Whether the changes proposed by the 
radicals will actually bring about improve- 
ment, it is too soon to tell. Organization 
of experience there should be. Just how 
early a certain organization should be 
reached and by what steps or processes, 
these are debatable questions. The value 
of organization itself is not in dispute. A 
complete break with the past is probably 
undesirable and it is, at all events, for the 
public schools generally out of the ques- 
tion. They must consider the next step. 

This appears to be a moderate unifying 
of school activities, so as to simplify the 
day’s work. Since the problem is a prac- 
tical and not merely a theoretical one, it 
must be worked out under existing condi- 
tions, with the school buildings and teach- 
ing staffs now available and the codpera- 
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tion of patrons to whom changes now pro- 
posed seem, in the light of their own early 
school experience, violent indeed. Such a 
simplifying can be attained most easily and 
readily by means of the codperative-group 
plan of organization and setting apart of 
rooms for particular types of subjects. To 
divide up the work among twenty or even 
twelve teachers would be absurd and im- 
practicable. From three to six teachers 
would seem to be reasonable limits to set 
for the distribution of work and the con- 
tacts of the pupils. Putting philosophic 
analyses aside, we may arrive at the ar- 
rangement of the course in an empirical 
manner, considering what subjects require 
similar facilities. This leads to such a di- 
vision or allotment as that suggested 
above. 

Whether any vital relations between sub- 
jects are established, whether actual sim- 
plification takes place, whether the life of 
the school becomes a more abundant life 
and the last state of the pupil is better 
than the first, depend of course on the 
teachers and the sort of leadership they 
have. No administrative device or improve- 
ment of material environment will work 
miracles. There is, moreover, no substitute 
for brains. But given a desire for improve- 
ment, the conviction that the present course 
is unwieldy and the teacher burdened with 
too diverse interests, and the tendency to 
find out by trying, then the codperative- 
group plan, with the division of labor im- 
plied, will unquestionably be found to lend 
itself readily to simplification, correlation, 
unification, and the elimination of the un- 
essential. 
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No one realizes better than the super- 
visor just how difficult it is to keep theory 
and practice close together in the accom- 
plishment of a modern program of work. 
We agree, however, that any program of 
work, to be successful, must be based on 
sound educational principles and must be 
consistently developed according to these 
principles. 

Sometimes it behooves us to take stock 
of our educational ideals and to recall our 
educational viewpoint. Let us ask our- 
selves, What is a school? A little thought 
on the subject brings us to a definition such 
as this: A school is a place where chil- 
dren live and work together in surround- 
ings as stimulating to learning as possible 
and improve that living. 

We are wont to say that the aim of edu- 
cation is habit formation, but how are we 
going to interpret the meaning of habit 
formation? Surely not as merely the 
learning of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic or any additional subjects. Habit 
formation in its broadest sense means the 
forming of right habits of talking, of plan- 
ning, of caring for belongings, of reading, 
of acting, of writing, and in fact of ‘‘ doing 
all the things you have to do anyhow.”’ 

We recall, too, that the period of early 
childhood makes certain demands for 
growth. Activity to the young child is a 
developmental necessity and _ therefore 
school must provide movable furniture, 
movable teachers, and a movable program 
of work with plenty of ‘‘ goings on.’’ 

We know that young children are intel- 
lectually curious—that they need practice 


in learning to question well, for they are 
bound to question. They need opportu- 
nity to plan, to experiment, to investigate 
and weigh the results of their efforts. So 
the modern program of work provides for 
group discussions, group criticism of re- 
sults, a work period for individual and 
group choices, and abundant opportunities 
to talk as well as to listen while others talk. 

We remember that the large muscles 
crave exercise and that while the muscles 
are being developed the child is thinking, 
too. So easels and long-handled brushes 
for painting; work benches, hammers, and 
saws for woodwork; and large materials 
for experimenting find their way into the 
modern primary school. 

We realize that children need practice 
in self-control rather than threats and 
admonitions against wrongdoing. So we 
provide schoolroom surroundings which 
necessitate growing self-control. Children 
learn to care for belongings by keeping 
their belongings in their own cabinets. 
They learn to make a better product, what- 
ever it may be, by a group criticism in 
which each child’s work is evaluated by his 
classmates and himself as well as by the 
teacher. They learn safety rules by prac- 
ticing being careful—an excursion to a 
point of interest in the city demands right 
habits when crossing busy streets. Daily 
use of sharp tools demands right habits of 
handling them. Children learn to listen, 
not by being told that children should be 
seen and not heard, but by participating in 
daily discussions in which they must show 
courtesy to others who are speaking. 
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SUPERVISION OF AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


Each aspect of child development has, 
in similar fashion, made its demand on the 
modern primary school. Initiative cannot 
be planted either in children or teachers. 
It is inherent in their makeup and needs 
only opportunity and stimulation for de- 
velopment. 

We supervisors cannot be satisfied with 
a mere accumulation of facts for children 
or a routine following of direction by 
teachers. Both children and teachers must 
be given an opportunity to plan—to carry 
on investigations and to help children 
check their progress. 

Independent thinking seems to some 
people a large order for young children. 
But practice in independent thinking is a 
major function of the modern primary 
school. Even the youngest children carry 
out their undertakings and check their re- 
sults. Kindergarten children mark their 
own attendance on a large chart and 
proudly count up the days present each 
week and month. Primary children keep 
individual or group records of the books 
they read, the work they do at free work 
time, and their progress in habit formation 
of various kinds. 

For a long time we primary people have 
talked of our desire to have little children 
cooperate, but it has only been through an 
activity program that children have had 
constant practice in codperation—in learn- 
ing to help others and to receive help when 
necessary. 

I have been asked to describe our plan 
of reorganization in kindergarten and 
primary grades in San Francisco as an 
example of an attempt to codrdinate theory 
and practice in the public schools. 

In 1923 we selected three tryout centers 
in schools where principals and teachers 
were willing to experiment and in districts 
of different types. Readings, discussions, 
and conferences effected a changed point of 
view on the part of principals and teachers. 
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The first thing to be done was to make the 
rooms suitable places for an activity pro- 
gram for little children. Where chairs 
and tables were not available, the desks 
were arranged in a hollow square, leaving 
space in the center for the reading table 
and space in front for group work. 
Enough chairs were put in each room so 
children could be gathered into in- 
formal groups. As the buildings used 
were neither new nor well equipped, stor- 
age cabinets were added. Open racks in- 
stalled to make materials accessible to the 
children became ‘‘Help Yourself Tables.’’ 
Benches from the yard were made into 
work benches. Large materials were sub- 
stituted for smaller ones. 

A flexible daily program was put into 
operation. A writing system previously 
used for all grades was adapted to the 
little children. A procedure resulted which 
did not establish habits contrary to the arm 
movement required in the upper grades but 
which eliminated analysis of the words to 
be written and substituted free large writ- 
ing of word wholes on large unruled paper 
for practice work on letters and movement 
drills. 

No one reading method was used to the 
exclusion of other approaches. We tried 
various approaches to reading, encourag- 
ing much of the work type of reading 
stories about activities, the school news- 
paper, etc. Phonetic analysis was subor- 
dinated to thought. Many single copies of 
readers, picture books, ete., were put on the 
reading tables, and individual library work 
was encouraged. <A free-work period was 
put into the day’s program. 

All of the teachers in the kindergarten 
and the first three grades were allowed to 
see demonstrations given by the supervisor 
of every phase of the work from the kinder- 
garten through the third grade. Several 
months were spent in this preparatory dem- 
onstration work, In January, 1924, the 
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three schools were ready for visitors. The 
principals of all the elementary schools 
were invited in groups of ten or more. 
They spent several whole days in the try- 
out schools and were taken from the kinder- 
garten through the third grade. Demon- 
strations were given for them, often by the 
supervisor. Discussions were held at the 
end of the visit, and questions were asked. 

Visiting days were then scheduled for 
teachers throughout the city, substitutes 
being furnished for the classes of the visit- 
ing teachers, who observed the work from 
the beginning through the third grade un- 
der the direction of the supervisor. By 
this time the teachers in the tryout schools 
felt sure enough of themselves to be willing 
to do the demonstrating. Discussions al- 
ways followed these visits. 

Teachers who wished to try any of the 
changes in their own schools were per- 
mitted to do so. The work spread into 
many schools. A series of group meetings 
were held throughout the city whenever a 
particularly good piece of work was discov- 
ered. This stimulated the spread of the 
work. At the end of the first year a 
Course of Study for kindergarten and first 
three grades was made by a committee of 
teachers and principals under the leader- 
ship of the supervisor. 

The supervisory program from that time 
to the present has included a principals’ 
conference each month, demonstration les- 
sons for probationary teachers each month, 
and demonstration lessons for experienced 
teachers each month. We have made every 
effort to hold fast to ideals of right habits— 
not permitting a lowering of standards but a 
different appreach and a larger experience. 

Our new buildings are all built to meet 
the needs of changed procedures. Every 
kindergarten, first, second, and third grade 
classroom has an alcove with small sinks 
and running water. Cork pinning boards 
cover the wall of the alcove and end of 
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classroom and space above blackboards. A 
cabinet for each child’s belongings is built 
into the walls of the classrooms. Easels 
are made by the manual training depart- 
ments of our high schools and work benches 
are being furnished as rapidly as possible 
to the lower grades. Every building, 
whether new or old, is being adapted to 
the needs of an activity program. 

Such a program has brought many prob- 
lems which teachers and principals are 
helping to solve. Study groups and com- 
mittees of principals and teachers are con- 
stantly finding the answers to perplexing 
questions. Some examples of classroom re- 
search which are now being carried on in 
kindergarten and primary grades in San 
Francisco are records of progress in read- 
ing readiness in Junior Primary or Sub- 
Primary groups, looking toward the making 
of a Course of Study for Junior Primary 
Classes; investigations of reactions to 
library periods as compared with group 
reading of sets of books; outlining and 
evaluating units of work showing how they 
may begin, leading questions to raise, and 
information needed by teachers and pupils; 
measurement of results of changed pro- 
cedures; studies of stories children like; 
accounts of map making from the simplest 
to the more complicated ; and many others. 

It is true that a supervisor can go no 
faster than the teacher’s understanding 
of the work, but this does not relieve her 
of the responsibility of changing procedure. 
If supervision is to meet the demands of 
modern education we must be willing to 
admit that modern education is different 
in some ways and do something about it; 
that a different kind of evaluation has to be 
made of the results of a program of work 
which has as its ideals initiative, inde- 
pendent thought, and codperation ; and that 
teachers must be inspired to help solve the 
problems growing out of an activity pro- 
gram and fit procedures to principles. 








A PROJECT IN RHYMED HISTORY 


BLANCHE M. Coonry 
Falconer School, Chicago, Illinois 


Anyone who has ever taught 7B history 
knows what a need there is to discover some 
fresh, challenging approach to the study 
of the early explorers and colonizers. The 
pupils have had in previous grades a wealth 
of isolated, disconnected items of informa- 
tion concerning these early adventurers, so 
that at the mere mention of their names the 
more alert children say, in bored voices, 
‘‘We had all about them in fifth grade’’; 
while the listless wrap themselves wearily 
in a thicker cloak of indifference. 

Last semester as we completed our for- 
mal study of the Spanish discoveries and 
explorations in the new world, there was 
a manifest need for some method of review 
that would take the threads of this period 
of history and weave them into one fabric 
with a new and fascinating pattern—not at 
all like the too familiar, monotonous ones 
of the histories. 

The unit of work involved a resumé of 
many points, such as: 


Columbus discovers America 

Balboa sights the Pacific 

Ponce de Leon explores Florida 
Magellan cireumnavigates the globe 
Cortez subdues Mexico 

Pizarro conquers Peru 

De Soto discovers the Mississippi 


The question of how to collect, organize, 
and establish a unified link in this chain of 
events presented a problem. The need pre- 
eluded a mere summarizing of historical 
facts and backgrounds. It made imperative 
Something more than the ‘‘usual review.”’’ 
It meant the working out of some project 
that would give opportunity to the child: 


1. To reanalyze and reorganize information 
with which he was familiar. 

2. To utilize information acquired outside of 
the regular texts. 


3. To express in his own fashion what he had 
learned. 


So one day the project was launched very 
informally with the query, ‘‘Do any of you 
know a jingle about Columbus?’’ The im- 
mediate response was the expected and 
familiar— 


In fourteen hundred and ninety-two, 
Columbus crossed the ocean blue. 


Then the question was asked, ‘‘Do you 
suppose you could think of a better rhyme 
than that? Possibly you could work out 
six or eight lines about any one of the ex- 
plorers, or a long rhyme about all of them. 
Would you like to try?’’ Enthusiastically 
the children said they would and the be- 
ginning had been made. 

Next, the class considered some of the 
characteristics these jingles should possess. 
From the many suggestions that were 
made, the children discussed and chose the 
qualifications they thought the most impor- 
tant. Historical accuracy, we saw at once, 
was imperative, because the rhyme would 
be of no value whatever unless it presented 
the truth. Therefore we agreed to check 
all of our information with our reference 
books. It was decided also that when a 
rhyme dealt with several explorers, the « 
earliest one should be presented first, thus 
preserving the chronological order. We 
agreed, too, that if a pupil desired, he 
might model his rhyme after some familiar 
poem, although it would be preferable for 
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him to work out his own idea of rhyme and 
meter. Last of all, we decided that if we 
could find any new and interesting facts 
about the characters or the place back- 
ground we would try to work them into our 
jingles, so that some fresh material would 
be presented. 

In addition to these essentials, which the 
class discussed freely, there were other ob- 
jectives just as definite and just as impor- 
tant which the teacher considered in devel- 
oping the project: 


1. Here was a definite purpose toward which 
all the pupils could work—the presenting of 
an accurate picture of the man and the 
period. 

2. The problem was a challenging one. It re- 
quired the presentation of interesting his- 
torical facts in rhyme and the re-collecting of 
various disconnected scraps of knowledge 
into a unit. 

3. This method of development demanded inde- 
pendent thinking through the orderly and 
metrical arrangement of the selected facts. 

4. Because every child was put under direct 
obligation to carry out his share of the task, 
the plan was an excellent method of fostering 
responsibility. 

5. (Perhaps the most important) this plan 
gave opportunity for creative work—a “con- 
summation devoutly to be wished” in these 
days of standardized tests for which hap- 
hazard guesses of “yes,” “no,” “true,” 
“false,” suffice. 


It seemed too much to expect that all 
of these objectives would be attained; in 
fact there were moments when the satis- 
factory achievement of even one of them 
appeared doubtful. 

But all misgivings were short-lived. 
Early on the appointed morning the first 
contributions were copied on the board by 
their proud authors, and interest was run- 
ning high. The enthusiasm was a most en- 
couraging sign. If the project had had no 
other valuable result, it would have been 
worth while simply because through it the 
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pupils experienced the joy of learning and 
a sense of mastery. That this was true was 
indicated again and again as the work 
progressed. 

The late comers, for instance, were disap- 
pointed to learn that the available board 
space had been used and that their pleasure 
would be limited to reading their rhymes 
to the class. The popular demand for the 
use of the board the next day increased 
greatly. 

Another evidence of pleasure was indi- 
cated by the interest with which the chil- 
dren read the rhymes placed upon the 
board and by the immediate decision they 
made as to the best jingle presented. 

The second important result was that the 
pupils were enabled to reorganize and re- 
collect their knowledge in a very definite 
fashion. For example, the following rhyme 
shows interestingly how one pupil rear- 
ranged his knowledge and placed it in 
chronological order. 


Listen my children and you shall hear, 
Of some Spanish explorers who had no fear. 


Columbus came first; he discovered our land, 

And planted the Spanish flag in the sand. 

In his search for India he discovered it in 
1492; 

He used Spain’s money, got no returns; 

So he died in chains, declared untrue. 


Balboa next to America came, 

And this is how he won his fame. 
He discovered the Pacific in 1513; 
The calmest ocean he had ever seen. 


Around the world in 1519 Magellan sailed; 

He died on the way, but to go to the end, his 
men never failed. 

They returned to Spain 

By way of the Mediterranean. 


De Soto came to America for wealth, 

But soon after he came, he failed in health. 
He was buried by his followers brave and true, 
In the Mississippi he discovered in 1542. 
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All these Spaniards were brave and bold, 
But everyone was looking for gold. 


It was exceedingly interesting to note the 
number of rhymes that, in some way, 
brought out the relationship of the exploits 
of the past to our present-day life. This 
was done rather amusingly by the lad 
whose tale of Ponce de Leon follows: 


Ponce de Leon, we are told, 

Wished that he would never grow old, 
He heard of a new world 

And of a fountain of youth, 

So he started out to find the truth. 


Now history tells us that he and his band, 
Set their feet on unknown land. 

They named it Florida and had no fear, 
That the fountain of youth wasn’t near. 


We know their search was of no avail, 

But after all they did not fail. 

They found for us a wonderland; 

Now some descendants of Leon’s brave band 
Pay great big prices for Florida land. 


The same idea of linking the past with 
the present is shown more strongly by the 
pupil who wrote: ? 


It was the great Columbus 
Who sallied forth to sea, 

And had to go through dangers 
To find a land for you and me. 


He found not many a treasure, 
Nor nutmeg, pepper, nor tea, 
But something greater than ever, 

A land for you and me. 
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He met a strange red people, 
Who were very, very free, 

Nor did they know that their land 
Was to be a land for you and me. 


The use of the rhyme form seemed in 
most cases to stimulate the imaginations of 
the children, so that, instead of mere drab 
statements of fact, vivid pictures and inter- 
esting details were given about the various 
characters and places. There can be no 
doubt that the child who wrote this rhyme 
sensed the tragedy of the Spanish explora- 
tions, nor that, for her, the explorers were 
real men who lived in a real world. 


Coronado brave and bold, 

Was looking for the seven cities of Gold; 
But only found rude huts of clay, 

No gold nor anything of valuable pay. 


So weary at heart he started back, 

But gold was one thing that he lacked. 
Like other Spaniards looking for gold, 
He never found what the story told. 


There is nothing indefinite, either, in this 
description of Pizarro: 


Pizarro, a great man was he, 
To conquer Peru for his country, 
Lacking not in stamina, 

And fearing not the great Inca. 


One of the things we had hoped to do, 
you will remember, in this review was to 
enable the children to use all of the infor- 
mation they had gathered and to center it 
about one idea. The child who was the 
most successful in this was a girl whose 
entire composition is quoted.” 


*I am including only such portions of the rhymes as illustrate my points and not all of the rhymes 


written by each child. 


* The rhymes are reproduced here as they were finally corrected. We took two class periods to criticize 


them for histor.cal accuracy and incidentally for their meter. 


precise statements. 


The children were quite insistent on. 


The writer of these verses, for in tance, had two lines which read: 


‘*And if like the Spaniards you’d be, 
Then read history and copy what you see.’’ 


The class objected to this, saying that the Spaniards had too many faults, so the lines were changed 


to read: 


*¢For if real citizens you would be, 
Read history and copy the good you see.’’ 
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Listen my children and you shall hear, 
Of a few great heroes the world holds dear. 


How Columbus, that great man of yore, 
Discovered a new world and knew not before 
He died how famous he’d be 
In America’s history. 


The people all said the earth was flat, 
But Columbus contradicted that. 

“Give me,” he said, “a few boats and a crew, 
And I'll set out and prove it to you.” 


The people tapped their heads and scoffed at 
him. 
They called his thought a passing whim. 
But the more Columbus would plan 
The more he wanted to reach the land. 
So after waiting seven years long, 
He began his voyage to prove they were 
wrong. 


He claimed the distance four thousand miles; 
But when they reached the Canary Isles, 
His men were loath to go, 
Believing all would come to woe. 


But Columbus bold and true, 
Said, “I’ll give to you 

Who sights land first, some gold.” 
So with this promise they grew bold. 


At last the sailors reached the land; 
Columbus claimed for Spain the sand. 
He put up a flag, 
Spain’s glorious tag, 
And called the land San Salvador 
A place renowned forevermore. 





Of Balboa who first viewed our largest sea; 
’Twas he who unfolded that mystery; 
Also Leon in his search for gold— 
How he lived in Porto Rico until he was old. 





De Soto lived in Spain, 

His boyhood not spent in vain, 
Among the many rocks and rills, 
Stately palaces and lofty hills. 
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Many a day spent in learning, 

Was idled in secret yearning, 

For a rich and luxurious life, 

For which the Spaniards were making a 
strife. 


At last his dream came true, 

With fortune in her brightest hue, 

He reached the New World of his dreams, 
And thought he would fulfill his schemes. 


But all his hopes were crushed; 
To a watery grave he was rushed; 
And sunk in the river blue 
He discovered in forty-two. 


ee 


Magellan was a sturdy lad, 

His father died and left him sad. 

His mother strove to make a living, 
Succeeding only by Spain’s generous giving. 


He used to sit beside the seas, 

To wonder what his future’d be, 

And tried to see through the window of life, 
While he softly played upon his fife. 


He made his fortune as most men ean do, 
And found the time to sail the ocean blue. 
He sailed around the earth 

And to this cause spent all his worth. 


But when he reached the Spice Isles, 
And had traveled many miles, 

The natives killed him there, 

And buried him without a care. 


But to this day his name shall run on every lip, 
And when you take an ocean trip, 
Remember this man who earned his fame, 
Forever he has a glorious name. 


And now you have listened, my children, and 
heard, 

I hope against hope you have heard every word, 

For if real citizens you would be, 

Read history and copy the good you see. 


The final result that I wish to illustrate 
is the way in which the pupils put into 
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their own words their conceptions of these 
characters and achievements. Imperfect 
though these verses are, they are of value 
as illustrations of the pupils’ expressions 
of what they had learned. The problem of 
putting this knowledge into rhyme was evi- 
dently a challenge that possessed a real 
interest—at least so the results would indi- 
cate. These rhymes, all by different pupils, 
show how successful was the attempt at 
self-expression. 


We all consider Columbus a good man, 
Though Spanish in looks, he was an Italian; 
We know he was self-reliant and true; 

He discovered America in 1492. 





Magellan, brave and bold, 
Sailed the seven seas of old; 
He feared not wind nor cold, 
But sailed around the world. 





Balboa was a Spaniard; 

He heard from an Indian chief 

That beyond the mountains was a sea. 
Crossing the Isthmus of Darien, 

He saw the ocean of his belief. 

The Pacific Ocean he had seen 

In the year fifteen hundred thirteen. 





Ponce de Leon, a Spaniard bold, 

Had heard New World stories of gold. 
An old Indian told a marvelous tale, 

So de Leon for America set sail. 


On Easter Sunday of fifteen hundred thirteen, 
Near the present site of St. Augustine, 

A ship came into the river calm, 

And stopped beneath the stately palms. 


On this ship was de Leon, 

Who tried to make the fountain known. 
After he landed he started to roam, 

To seek the fountain still unknown. 
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In a few days he sailed away, 

To return later, eight years and a day. 
Missionaries with him came, 

But not one of them remained. 


When the project was finished and a sur- 
vey of the total result had been made, it 
was clear that there had been several pupil 
attainments of distinct worth, some of them 
less tangible than others, it is true, but all 
of them possessing some value for the child. 
If the estimate of a project be based on 
what that project actually accomplishes, 
then this informal method of review must 
be rated as a success, since through it, to 
summarize briefly what has been said, the 
pupils: 


1. Were challenged by an interesting problem. 

2. Developed a sense of mastery and a feeling 

of power. 

3. Had their imaginations stimulated. 

4. Secured experience in working out their 

own lines of procedure. 

5. Were given an opportunity to utilize related 

information. 

6. Developed judgment in selecting, arranging 
and organizing facts with variety and in- 
terest. 

. Thought independently. 

. Expressed ideas for themselves. 

. Experienced the joy of learning. 

. Gained an appreciation of the difficulties 
and accomplishments of these pioneer ad- 
venturers. 

11. Secured a connection of history with pres- 

ent day life. 

12. Acquired an appreciation of right and 

wrong as well as of character and motives. 


ooo N 
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Need a history review be a dreary bore? 
Not if you make the characters live again 
in rhyme. 











THE LIBRARY AS A SOCIALIZING INFLUENCE IN THE 
ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 


Roserta A. JOHNSTONE 
Mount Auburn, Cincinnati, Ohio 


That the library could and should be 
a place of vital interest and inestimable 
value to everyone is, I think, an undoubted 
fact. But as I look about me and see 
‘‘penny dreadfuls’’ being devoured on 
every hand, by young and old alike, I have 
serious doubts as to whether the readers 
of the pink sheets have really ever had 
the value of libraries pointed out to them. 
And I wonder if perhaps the fault does 
not lie in the early experience. When they 
went to school, was the library a coldly 
dreadful place where they read, with eyes 
on the clock, some uninteresting assign- 
ment in ‘‘outside reading’’? Did they sit 
under the disapproving eye of an austere 
librarian who seemed most unflatteringly 
relieved when they left? Perhaps they 
never were introduced to the thrills and ad- 
ventures to be found in entertaining form 
in good books, perhaps they remembered 
only the forbidding aspect of the place and 
the dullness of the books they were com- 
pelled to read. No wonder then, I think, 
that such children have an aversion to 
libraries for the rest of their lives. 

I am interested in the problem of the 
child and the library, so I visited several 
school libraries in New York City, in my 
home town, Cincinnati, Ohio, and also in 
Norwood, a suburb of Cincinnati. In all of 
these I sensed an effort to get away from 
the old aloof, disinterested type of library 
where the children were endured rather 
than enjoyed. I found, instead, a spirit of 
helpful codperation and a complete absence 
of that old disciplinarian attitude so fatal 


to the child’s budding interest in literary 
things. Of course there were varying de- 
grees of originality of method shown by the 
different schools in attracting and holding 
the child’s attention to his library. Some 
made the reading room gaily different from 
the bare schoolrooms. Others made a point 
of securing books in more attractive bind- 
ings than are usually found in school books, 
and displaying them in such a way that 
the child’s curiosity would be aroused as 
to their contents. Still others tried to make 
the youngsters feel that the library was 
really their property, and encouraged them 
to earn money to buy books they partic- 
ularly wanted by having old paper sales, 
rummage sales, bazaars, and the like. I 
found, too, that in many libraries the chil- 
dren were allowed to help with the tech- 
nical preparation of books for circulation, 
pasting pockets and labels, printing num- 
bers on the backs, and shellacking. Work 
at the circulation desk was also allowed at 
certain times in some instances. An inno- 
vation which particularly caught my eye 
was the effort to interest the child in sub- 
jects which he would ordinarily regard as 
‘*too deep for me’’ by means of gay posters 
or miniature exhibitions illustrating the 
contents of a group of books on some 
special subject. 

I saw many methods, some which I liked 
and some which did not appeal to me, but 
at least I learned from the latter what not 
to do. From all these various schemes, 
supplemented by some of my own ideas, I 
have evolved a plan by which I think chil- 
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dren could be taught how to get the best 
out of books, and also out of that great 
home of books, the library. 

I should begin with the first grade, and 
when some one dropped a book and broke 
the stitching, I should take up the study of 
the care of books, and just why certain 
rules should be observed in handling them. 
Take a book apart and let them see how 
it is made, just what the weak and strong 
points are. A little practice in the making 
of the simpler types of books—little 
pamphlets sewed with the easiest stitching, 
or clipped together, and with some of their 
favorite pictures pasted in—would be good 
fun, I think. Then in the succeeding 
grades, progressing with their ability, I 
would introduce a little of the history of 
bookmaking, along with practice in making 
the types of books used in the past; this 
could follow along with their historical 
readings of the same period. The children 
would be interested, I am sure, in making 
some bindings imitating the old board bind- 
ings set with precious jewels that the 
monks produced many years ago. As they 
came down to modern times and observed 
the present day methods of bookmaking, 
comparisons could be made of the amount 
of time spent on one book two centuries ago 
and now, and conclusions drawn as to the 
lasting qualities of the two finished prod- 
ucts. If possible, a visit to a book-bindery 
could be made at about this time. The 
children would enjoy seeing the process 
from start to finish. The quality of the 
different binding materials, leather, cloth 
and the various substitutes, could be dis- 
cussed, also the grades of paper and the 
varieties of type. Then let the book agent 
beware! No shoddy imitation could be 
foisted upon the keen-eyed child. 

The Toronto method of book mending is 
very simple and easily understood. At this 
point it might be practical to explain it to 
the children and let them operate on some 
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of the ailing volumes in the school library, 
or bring to school treasured books of their 
own which have become worn through con- 
stant reading. 

So much for the acquiring of external 
knowledge of books throughout the grades; 
that perhaps is the most superficial but 
nevertheless it is a knowledge that too few 
people possess, judging from the way I 
have seen books handled by many adults, 
as well as by children. But the second 
thing that children should be taught about 
books is, in my estimation, how to find out 
what they want to know by means of the 
printed aid. They should be taught how 
to get information quickly and accurately 
and, in order to do this, I should let them 
come into the library as often as possible, 
from the time they were able to read well 
enough to get anything out of it. I should 
let them fathom all its mysteries (those 
mysteries which are apparently unfathom- 
able to many adults today) and show them 
how to help themselves quickly and effi- 
ciently. The Dewey decimal scheme of 
classification is used in most school libraries 
and is very easy to understand, but I 
should not force the child to learn it. Let 
him want to know where the books he de- 
sires are, find out how much fun it is to 
get them for himself, think of the classifica- 
tion scheme as a key to help him, and thus 
acquire it easily. The card catalog is a 
simple thing to use, once the basic prin- 
ciples are understood. Let the children 
have a group of books of their own, learn 
how to make simple cards for them, file 
them in a box and circulate them among 
themselves in the lower grades. Then by 
the time they want to use the school library 
for the purpose of getting actual informa- 
tion, the eatalog will have no terrors for 
them. 

In the later grades, I should introduce 
them to those invaluable aids, the Reader’s 
Guide, the United States Catalogue, the 
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World Almanac, and Stevenson’s Home 
Book of Verse. A little stress on the 
amount of information to be found in dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias would also 
prove helpful. Let them understand thor- 
oughly how to trace elusive information for 
themselves and how to show others how to 
do it. I would have no compulsion about 
the use of these tools, no perfunctory prob- 
lem quickly done and quickly forgotten; 
rather let the desire for some bit of in- 
formation, such as, who wrote the latest 
magazine article about Lindbergh, or who 
is the author of a poem beginning thus and 
so, lead to the discovery of the value of 
these reference aids. 

I have spoken of interesting the child in 
the exteriors of books, and the methods of 
finding information through books, but I 
have saved the best till the last. The most 
interesting part of this whole process is, to 
my mind, introducing the child to the pure 
joy to be found through the reading of 
good books. As I understand it, collateral 
reading is fast becoming a term not 
synonymous with drudgery but with de- 
light. The educators are thinking now of 
interesting the child further in the subject 
under discussion, not of compelling him 
to read so many hours or so many pages, 
regardless of his own desires in the matter. 
But there are, of course, certain things 
which he should read, and if he can be 
induced to do so without realizing that any 
pressure is being brought to bear upon him, 
so much the better. 

As librarian, I should try to make the 
desired subjects so attractive as to be well- 
nigh irresistible. Were the subject his- 
tory of a certain period, I should try to get 
new copies of the books in attractive bind- 
ings and with good illustrations, if possible. 
Then I should have a series of gay posters 
illustrating that period of history so allur- 
ingly that the children would want to find 
out why so and so was doing this and that. 
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Or I would make a little model of an an- 
cient battle scene, or a castle and moat, or 
of any particular incident which might 
arouse interest. The children themselves 
could be allowed to help in the making of 
these models. Readings in other subjects 
could be displayed invitingly also, by using 
a little ingenuity in the matter of the 
models and posters. 

And then, my duty done in getting the 
children to read what was desired by the 
authorities, I should frankly tempt the 
youngsters into all sorts of literary excur- 
sions. I have found in my experience with 
children in the library where I have been 
for several years that they will gladly read 
really good things if only you use a little 
tact in introducing them to the better 
authors. 

If, in my school library, I did not find 
the right sort of books, and by that I 
mean the best things in literature, science, 
travel, history, and biography for children, 
and I could not get enough money, I 
should, if at all possible, make discreet ap- 
proaches to public spirited citizens, ex- 
plaining the importance of my quest. OrI 
should encourage the children to earn 
money for their library and to bring books 
from their own homes so that some less 
fortunate child might enjoy them. I should 
not rest until I had enough books of every 
variety so that I could tempt each child 
with the type of book he liked best to be- 
come acquainted with the finest authors. 
In short, I should try to establish for them, 
at an early age, the habit of reading really 
good things for pleasure. 

The library room itself is deserving of a 
few words of comment, for there the prin- 
ciples of good citizenship can be demon- 
strated with striking clarity. And also the 
methods by which a child may be made into 
a good or a bad citizen might be men- 
tioned. Let the child feel that he is a 
pariah, watched by a suspicious librarian, 
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and he will be moved to every known form 
of mischief. But let him feel that he is 
part owner of the library, that his behavior 
affects not the librarian but his classmates, 
that by preserving the books and furniture 
he is being cooperative, and that by being 
quiet he is observing the rights of others, 
he will probably feel a sense of responsi- 
bility which will do more toward preserv- 
ing the peace than all the printed signs and 
ruler rappings of the past. 
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The library can then, in my estimation, 
exert a socializing influence upon the ele- 
mentary curriculum. I have tried to show 
that it is intimately connected with three 
of the four basic things of child life as well 
as adult life—practical efficiency, citizen- 
ship, and recreation. The fourth, health, 
might be included also, but in a lesser de- 
gree, and only as the knowledge gained 
through the library would prevent un- 
healthy forms of entertainment. 


A COMPARISON OF OBJECTIVE EXAMINATION METHODS! 


Haroup Eis JONES 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 


Critics of the true-false technique in ob- 
jective examination have stressed the fact 
that it is poorly adapted to presenting dis- 
cussion material. It tends to emphasize 
“‘settled facts,’’ and turns attention away 
from subject matter which is in a phase of 
inquiry and development. This limitation 
is admitted by Weidemann,? who has 
pointed out further respects in which the 
true-false method is in need of control or 
supplementation. It is probable that these 
apparent defects can be overcome by an 
adroit examiner, who has learned to word 
his questions so as to measure recall as 
well as recognition, and the ability to think 
as well as to remember. But in the hands 
of the average teacher, the true-false 
method is likely to be developed along the 
line of least resistance; it is easier to 
phrase simple ‘‘fact’’ items than to con- 
struct the qualified and more complicated 
items which are to be answered only 
through a process of problem-solving. For 
this reason it seems desirable to equip 
teachers with a variety of examination 


*The work was done at Columbia University. 


methods, which will lend themselves read- 
ily to a variety of types of subject-matter. 

An examination which may be termed 
a controlled completion test was prepared 
by the writer at the end of a semester of 
general psychology. The subject matter 
of the term’s work was classified into four 
main topics. Twenty-four completion 
statements were written for each topic; 
these statements were lettered from A to 
X, and were followed by approximately 
forty possible completions. An abbrevia- 
tion of the test is given below: 


CONTROLLED COMPLETION TEST 


Write in the completion blanks one word or 
phrase taken from the list of possible com- 
pletions at the end of each group, selecting the 
best completion when several are possible. 
Write the number of each completion on the 
dotted line at the left of each letter. 

Note: A given completion may be used more 
than once. A few of the sentences have no 
completions suggested in the attending list; the 
correct treatment of these consists in leaving the 
dotted lines blank. 


* Weidemann, C. C., Journal of Educational Method, 7:214-215 (1928). 
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Group I 


... A. Cattell instituted tests of 
ability at Columbia. 

. B. The 1908 Binet Scale introduced the 
method of expressing test results in 
Sa ere 

. C. Spearman emphasizes the ........... 
of correlation coefficients. 

. D. An individual’s intelligence can be 
measured both in terms of 
of growth, and 
growth. 


eeeeeeee 


(Continued through 24 statements) 


The suggested completions, alphabetized in a 
vertical column and numbered from 1 to 40, 


included such terms as Amount.......... Cor- 
ee Handwriting scale......... 
Hierarchy........ Intelligence scale.......... 
Be MC cicienameies J Rate 
eicieaena arn Sampling..........Self-correlation, 
ete. 
Group II 
. A. The correlation between.......... in 


mental abilities is higher than the 

. B. correlation of unrelated pairs, but 
not as high as the correlation be- 
NOIR iaieinnie's is aseie 

. C. Color blindness is an 
OF ascdnnsens 

. D. Factors tending to produce feeble- 
mindedness have been conceived as 


example 


sete wala As to normal factors. 
. E. Galton’s Law of filial regression holds 
WE AOD diss daoncs tend toward 


the mean of the race. 
(And so on through 24 statements) 


Suggested completions were: Genotypes 
Identical twins....... Neuropathy 
Recessive......... 
Sex linkage....... 


eeeeees 


Reversive 
Siblings, ete. 


Similar groups of statements and com- 
pletions were prepared on other topics. 

One hundred and forty-two papers were 
obtained, in a three-hour examination in 
which the students were advised to spend 
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not over two hours on this test, and the 
remainder on general essay questions. 

Reliability coefficients were computed 
for 48 x 48 items, five different halvings of 
the material being considered (Parts 1, 
2 by 3, 4; Ist and 3rd quarters of each 
part by 2nd and 4th quarters, ete.) These 
coefficients ranged from .731 to .749 (Pear- 
son r), with a mean of .738; the P. Es 
ranged from .025 to .027. Using the Spear- 
man-Brown formula, the reliability of the 
entire test, 96 x 96 items, was computed 
as .845. 

On a prior occasion, the same group had 
received a true-false examination of 130 
items. With the intention of reducing the 
possible influence of suggestion factors, the 
items were phrased in question form rather 
than in the form of a statement. The ques- 
tions covered a wide topical range, vary- 
ing from easy to difficult, and varying 
from concrete factual items to those in- 
volving a general organization of the ma- 
terial. The following are samples: 


Y N Do the lower motor neurones which func- 
tion in reflex action constitute a different sys- 
tem from the final common pathways of a “vol- 
untary” act? 

Y N A man is attacked in the dark and fights 
off his opponents with his fists. Is his response 
pattern determined in detail by a pugnacity in- 
stinct which was present at birth? 

Y N By our present evidence, do the emotions 
of fear and anger involve similar visceral and 
glandular disturbances? 


The reliability of the T-F examination 
was determined by dividing it into 5 parts 
of 26 items each, each part having equal 
representation from all sections of the test. 
The mean of ten coefficients is .355, the 
P.E.s ranging from .03 to .05. By the 
Spearman-Brown formula, the reliability 
of the entire test was computed as .733, 
for 130 items. As in the case of the com- 
pletion test, the writer was aided by a staff 
of four instructors, who edited and re- 
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vised the items prior to printing, and who 
selected the test, in its final form, from 
a much larger series of items. In spite 
of the care taken in its preparation, it is 
apparent that this test of 130 items is in- 
adequate for grading, if it is used without 
supplementary criteria. The coefficient of 
alienation, for a repetition of the same test, 
would be .68; nearly two-thirds of the class 
would be expected to fall in a different 
P. E. interval of the distribution, on a 
second test. 

The degree to which the T-F and the 
Controlled Completion measure similar 
functions is suggested by a correlation of 
.647 + .035, which becomes .823 when cor- 
rected for attenuation. Partial correlation 
shows that this correspondence is not 
largely due to the factor of intelligence, as 
measured by Thorndike scores (examina- 
tion for high school graduates) : 


Raw coefficients 


Tyo .647+.035 (T-F with Controlled Com- 
pletion) 

Tyg .276.047 (T-F with Thorndike 
score) 

Tog .395 = .05 (Controlled Completion 
with Thorndike score) 

'yo.3 614 (T-F with Controlled 


Completion, Thorndike 
score constant.) 


As a further comparison between the 
T-F and the Controlled Completion meth- 
ods, a test of 200 T—F elements was drawn 
up, so organized that the evens and odds 
were closely similar in content, each ques- 
tion being followed by a differently phrased 
question on the same general subject 
matter. 


The following are sample pairs: 


Y N Are physical disabilities more common 
among high [. Q.’s than among aver- 
age children? 

Y N At a given age level, would you expect 
to find a positive correlation between 
height and intelligence? 
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Y N Has it been shown that a child’s I. Q. 
tends to advance in an exceptionally 
good environment, as long as he stays 
in that environment? 

Y N Do children of the lower social classes 
show a gradual drop in intelligence quo- 
tient between the ages of 5 and 10? 

Y N Are most psychoses inherited as Men- 
delian dominants? 

Y N In the mating of a 70 I. Q. and a 100 
I. Q., would you expect each of the 
offspring to be either about 70 or about 
100 I. Q.? 


This examination covered in detail the 
same topics that appeared in the Con- 
trolled Completion test, and was given to 
140 students (in a later semester), taught 
by the same instructors. Errors were sub- 
sequently found in the wording of four 
questions, and these with their comple- 
ments were removed from the scoring, 
leaving a total of 96 pairs. 


Tevens-odds 96 x 96 .685 += .044 


Correcting for length of test, the reliabil- 
ity coefficient becomes .81 for 192 items. 
By the prophecy formula, 240 items would 
be required to obtain as high reliability as 
is given by 96 items of the Controlled Com- 
pletion test. Two hundred and sixty items 
of the earlier T—F test would be required 
to obtain a similar reliability. When we 
consider the time element, we find that the 
T-F items are marked by the student at 
the rate of about two a minute, while the 
completion items require approximately 65 
seconds per item, taking the average for 
the entire group. 

Thus the reliability-per-wnit-of-time is 
practically identical for the two types of 
tests. The Controlled Completion test may, 
hewever, be considered to possess certain 
advantages : 

1. It is simpler and takes less space than 
a three or four answer multiple choice test, 
since it requires a much smaller number 
of alternative completions. 
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2. It reduces guessing, to a much greater 
degree than the T-F or the usual multiple 
choice tests. 

3. By introducing statements for which 
no completions are suggested, it prevents 
answering by elimination, and increases 
the necessity for thoughtful work. 

4. It preserves the characteristic merits 
of a completion test, without sacrificing 
speed or objectivity in scoring. 

Although in the examples given the 
items were of a simple nature, it is rec- 
ognized that the completion form favors 
a wide range of material, and can be used 
as readily for debatable as for factual sub- 
ject-matter. 

In certain administrative respects, the 
Controlled Completion is considerably su- 
perior. Comparing T-F and Controlled 
Completion tests of the same degree of re- 
liability, the latter is easier to construct, 
requires less than half the time to score, 
and involves greater economy in printing. 
The great advantage of the T-F form, how- 
ever, is its flexibility for use in successive 
examinations; an instruction staff can ac- 
cumulate in a few semesters a very large 
assortment of T-F units, from which ex- 
aminations can at any time be adapted. 
Furthermore, as Wood * has pointed out, 


® Wood, Ben D., ‘‘Studies of Achievement Tests 
(1926). 
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there may be injustice in comparing the 
T-F with other tests in terms of the num- 
ber or identity of items: 

‘To impose rigorously the conditions of 
identity of elements in such experimenta- 
tion would rob the T-F form of one of 
its main powers—breadth of sampling 
made possible by the speed with which stu- 
dents mark the true-false statements; and 
would probably limit the function of what- 
ever unique subtleties inhere in the several 
other forms of questions.’’ 


SUMMARY 


1. A form of multiple choice test is de- 
seribed (‘‘Controlled Completion’’) yield- 
ing a reliability of between .8 and .9 in 
an examination of approximately 90 min- 
utes. The Thorndike mean of the group 
is 83 with an S. D. of 12.6. 

2. This test showed a corrected correla- 
tion of .82 with a T—-F examination of 130 
items. The coefficient is affected only very 
slightly by parceling out intelligence scores. 

3. The T—-F and the Controlled Comple- 
tion are shown to possess the same re- 
liability-per-unit-of-time. Administratively, 
the completion method is markedly su- 
perior. Comparative data on validity are 
not yet available. 


.’? Journal of Educational Psychology, 17:2, p. 136 

















SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE FOR A GUIDANCE PROGRAM IN 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS! 


ELLEN A. MAHER 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Arms oF GUIDANCE. 


General. 


1. To conserve human power. 

2. To help each child use intelligence to 
maximum capacity. 

3. To provide training suitable for each 
child. 

4. To have training “self-directing.” 

5. To encourage effort, develop character 
and health. 

6. To consider academic as well as voca- 
tional needs. 

Specific. 

To have schools provide training that will 

help each individual to live to fullest 

capacity. 


DEFENSE OF GUIDANCE. 
Negative. 
1. Tragedy of retardation and failure is ap- 
palling. 

. Failures in school career may mean so- 
cial failures of adult lives—often candi- 
dates for mental disorders. 

3. Failure in school career develops lack 
of confidence, inferior, shut-in type of 
personality. 

4. A large number of children are allowed 
to experience failure because of physical 
and mental defects. 

5. Large numbers of children experience 
mediocre success—never the stimulating 
experience of real success—though they 
have superior ability. 


2 


Positive. 


1. Preventive program inculeates the 
theory of “Success” and its correlate 
“Confidence.” 


2. The genetic point of view must be kept 
in mind. 

3. Positive habits and morale are stimulated 
when a suitable task results in success. 

4. Guidance is concerned with academic, 
moral, social, vocational development of 
each child. 


The change in emphasis from subject 
matter and instruction to needs of the indi- 
vidual child was developed as a result of 
scientific contributions to education. One 
of the first contributions was that of the 
introduction of the Binet-Simon test in this 
country by H. H. Goddard in 1911. Since 
this initial adaptation other revisions have 
been made, by Kuhlman, Yerkes, Bridges, 
Terman, and Herring. 

Teachers were aware of individual differ- 
ences in children, but had no means of sci- 
entifically stating this difference previous 
to 1911. The problem of differentiation led 
to recognition of retardation in schools be- 
cause of slow mental development. Later 
the needs of the normal and superior child 
were recognized and accordingly provided 
for. 

Tests and examinations of tool subjects 
have always been used for purposes of 
grading and promoting. About 1900, 
Thorndike introduced scientific measure- 
ment of ‘‘results of education.’’ This was 
made possible by recognition of the Cattell- 
Fullerton equai distance theorem, which 
could be applied to tests in reading, arith- 
metic, etc. Previous to this time Rice 
(1897) and Stone had been experiment- 
ing with school systems in attempting to 


* Paper prepared under the direction of Dr. Richard B. Allen, Harvard Summer School, 1927. 
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standardize educational tests. The num- 
ber of tests, now standardized for meas- 
uring educational achievement, is very 
large. Some systems prefer to standardize 
their own tests, basing selection of material 
on city courses of study. 

Every movement goes through a period 
of exaggeration. The testing movement has 
passed this stage. Today mental ability and 
educational achievement are considered as 
two of several factors—health, social, 
economic, language, personality traits—in 
making a guidance program. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM FOR I B CLASSIFICATION 


Previous to enrollment in kindergarten 
each child has been subjected to a different 
environment. Kindergarten training has 
been more or less constant—especially for 
children within the same group. At the 
end of the kindergarten term the teacher is 
aware that pupil No. 1 has achieved more 
than pupil No. 2. She is aware of differ- 
ence of abilities—basing her judgment on 
achievement in motor development, lan- 
guage, and social maturity. The psycholo- 
gist’s contribution at this level is to reveal 
differences and similarities in mental 
growth. This may be done by using the 
Binet Individual tests or one of the many 
group tests, as the Pintner-Cunningham, 
Detroit First Grade, ete. 

Let us select for purposes of illustration 
the Detroit test for determining the mental 
level. Reference to directions for use of 
this test indicate that the following ratings 
have been established : 


Letter Rating Score 
A 40 — 50 
B 36 — 39 
C+ 31 — 35 
C 24 -— 30 
c— 18 — 23 
D 13 — 17 
E 0 — 12 


In school No. 61 the following results 
were obtained. Chronological Age ranged 
from 5 years 10 months to 6 years, 2 
months. Scores ranged from 14 to 45. 
Using the above letter rating: 


7 children received scores of A rating. 
15 “ “ ‘“ ‘“ B “ 

8 “ “ “ “ C+- ‘“ 

2 “ “ oe “ Cc “ 

2 “ “ 7; ¢ 2 “ 

1 child score “ D “ 
35 


Using Otis Percentile Graph, the median 
of this group falls in B rating Group, 75th 
Percentile B rating, and 25th Percentile in 
the C-+- rating. Thus comparing actual re- 
sults with norms indicates average and 
above average scores. The Mental Age 
equivalents for scores might be used and 
charted on the Personnel Chart? for pur- 
poses of individual guidance. The outstand- 
ing problems in this particular group 
are the three children receiving C — and 
D ratings. It would seem best to ree- 
ommend another term in the kindergarten 
for this group. Let us compare the results 
of pupils in School No. 61 with those of 
No. 72. 


5 children received scores of C rating. 
18 “ “ “ “ C... “ 
12 “ “ “ “ D “ 
10 “ “ “ ‘“ E “ 
45 
Median, 27.59 C Rating 
25th Percentile 19 Cc— 
75th Percentile 34 c+ 


* Personnel Chart, Dr. Richard D. Allen, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Providence, BR. I. 
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ADAPTATION OF PROVIDENCE, RHODE IsLAND, PERSONNEL CHART—Dr. R. D. ALLEN 
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Using Otis Percentile Graph the median 
falls in D group, lower quartile in E group, 
and upper quartile in C— group. Compar- 
ing these results with school No. 61, we find 
an entirely different problem—average and 
below average ratings. Mental Age equiva- 
lents charted on the Personnel Chart indi- 
cate need of special adjustment and classi- 
fication. The classification problem, with 
this group, means recognition of a language 
handicap which at this level indicates need 
of a curriculum adapted to meet this diff- 
culty. In some school systems the pre- 
primary organization helps to meet this 
need. In others the slow-moving program 
is introduced. The latter gives the slow 
child more time to complete the work of 
the first grade. Before a definite classifica- 
tion is made, results should be checked 
by using Binet and Performance tests. 

Let us investigate the problem of guid- 
ance at the beginning of the third grade. 
We can use educational tests as well as in- 
telligence tests to begin our initial classifica- 
tion. We must also meet the problem of 
the slow over-age child at this level, the 
normal but educationally retarded child, 
the superior and educationally advanced 
child. Let us select the Haggerty Intelli- 
gence Test to illustrate the problems at this 
particular stage. Reference to norms and 
ratings show that at the end of 


1 A grade, median score is 35 


2 B “ ““ “ “ 45 
° A ‘“ “ ‘“c ‘“c 55 
3 B “c “ “c “ 62 
3 A “ ‘“c “ce ““ 70 


or, translated into Mental Age Equivalents 
for use on Personnel Chart: 


7 years — Score 35 
“ 


7-6“ — 42 
8s “« — & 659 
s6¢ — « 69 
a4 «© —. & 9 
10 «© — “& 45 


Concretely, a child in 2 A grade (No. 1 
on chart), who is 8 years old chronologi- 
cally, receives a score of 75. Translated in 
terms of a Mental Age Equivalent we find 
that this particular child has an I.Q. of 125 
—an indication of superior mentality, 
capable of advancing at a quicker rate than 
the average. 

Reference to Pupil’s Permanent Record 
Card shows the general average by use of 
educational tests to be third grade. Thus 
the potential achievement as indicated on 
the Class Personnel Chart and general 
average as indicated on the Permanent 
Record Card are identical. Therefore we 
would recommend that this pupil be given 
a double promotion and opportunity to 
advance at a quicker rate. 

Another child (No. 2 on chart) in the 
second grade, who is 10 years old chrono- 
logically, receives a score below 35. Exam- 
ination by Binet Test gives a mental age 
of 6 years and an I.Q. of 60, which on the 
Class Personnel Chart indicates ‘‘E”’ rat- 
ing for potential achievement. Reference to 
Permanent Record Card indicates an aver- 
age of E, as measured by educational tests. 
This type of child needs ungraded or spe- 
cial class training. Because of failure in 
academic lines, and also slow develop- 
ment, we plan to give this particular child 
an opportunity to experience success by 
devising a curriculum which includes man- 
ual as well as academic work. As this 
pupil advances, a program can be planned 
so that by the time he is ready to leave 
school he will be equipped to take his place 
in the industrial world. Sonie systems plan 
to give the slow child, with an I.Q. in neigh- 
borhood of 80, longer time to complete the 
work of the third year, in three terms, at 
the end of the third term entering the low- 
est section of the fourth grade. 

As we approach the junior high school 
level we begin to think of curriculum in 
terms of differentiation. This differentia- 
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tion is a gradual process; the seventh grade 
is considered a period of adjustment, all 
grades of pupils following the same cur- 
riculum, each pupil having an opportunity 
to experience some type of manual work. 

Before leaving the sixth grade these 
pupils have been given group or individual 
tests and educational tests. The same pro- 
cedure is used for charting the results of 
sixth grade pupils as is used in lower 
grades. Thus, before entering junior high 
school, pupils have been placed in groups 
as nearly homogeneous as possible. Occa- 
sionally pupils are transferred to higher 
or lower sections, but the groups practically 
remain intact during the seventh year. 

At the end of the seventh year pupils 
must choose one of several curricula to be 
followed through the eighth and ninth 
years. This choosing involves wise counsel- 
ing. Pupil, parent, home room teacher, 
handwork teacher, guidance teacher, and 
counselors confer in an effort to make the 
selection of curriculum the one that is best 
adapted to meet the needs of each individ- 
ual. Curricula usually offered are: foreign 
language, technical, commercial, industrial 
arts for boys and household arts for girls. 
Guidance teachers and counselors refer to 
Personnel Charts for aid in making correct 
selections. Reference to charts (Personnel 
and Permanent Record) indicate whether a 
pupil’s best choice lies in the direction of 
intensive or rich program, normal or indus- 
trial courses. History, civics, studies of 
occupations, club activities, health pro- 
grams, form part of the guidance plan at 
this stage of development. 

This type of program is instrumental in 
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keeping children in school. The Continua- 
tion School plans to meet the needs of the 
children who are part of the working 
world. These pupils need the same intimate 
type of guidance—discovery of special abil- 
ities and talents, correlation of vocational 
work with academic, advice as to needs 
necessary for advancement in life. Again 
organization depends upon counseling, in- 
telligence and knowledge of educational 
achievement. Each should be so skillfully 
guided that intelligence is thus used to its 
fullest capacity. Encouragement is needed 
to eradicate the negative attitude so often 
found among these boys and girls. 

Counseling at the high school period is 
again a serious problem. There have been 
so many failures during the first year of 
high school that we realize the necessity for 
organization at the junior high school pe- 
riod. Choice of electives, the selection of 
courses, amount of time to be spent in high 
school depends upon the intelligence, 
achievement level, health and personality 
traits of each individual. The High School 
Personnel Charts aid in picturing very 
clearly the achievement level and guidance 
program for each pupil. 

We have gathered sufficient facts in re- 
gard to college requirements to know that 
a pupil with a 90 Intelligence Quotient has 
very little chance of succeeding in college. 
Then let us prevent failure by aiding this 
pupil to select courses which undoubtedly 
should be along vocational lines early in his 
high school career. Encourage the superior 
child to select courses which will permit 
him to continue his education along col- 
legiate lines. 











LIGHTHOUSES FOR THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


Harotp F. HueHes 
Director of Visual Education, Fresno, California 


** *Now, just what would you have me 
do next September?’’ speaks out the brave 
little Teacher from Grade VII, ‘when I 
meet my forty pupils for the first time?’ 

*‘In the painful silence following this 
unfortunate remark by the little teacher, 
the Administrator arose and declared the 
meeting adjourned.’’ 

The above quotation concludes an in- 
teresting discussion of theory in Training 
in Citizenship, by Hatch. Too often, after 
our theoretical discussions, wherein the 
teacher is told just what her aims should 
be, the meeting adjourns without even the 
opportunity for the little teacher to voice 
her fear of herself in steering into un- 
charted seas. And the result is that in 
changing method and procedures there are 
plenty of shipwrecks due to the fact that 
unskilled pilots steer bravely on, without 
proper guidance beacons. 

Two years ago, under the leadership of 
Superintendent William John Cooper, now 
California’s State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, the Fresno city schools 
discarded the old curricula of civies, geog- 
raphy and history and built up a combined 
course with different objectives in view. 
Originally labeled Social Studies, the 
course had its name changed to Citizen- 
ship Studies just before it was handed to 
the teachers. This was on the suggestion 
of Superintendent Cooper, who, after read- 
ing it, decided that it was more than a 
combination of the old courses; that, in- 
stead of being a new alignment of subject 
matter, the new course set up the forma- 
tion of ideals and attitudes as the pur- 


pose of education and used only such 
subject matter as would contribute to these 
aims. 

Given several hundred teachers trained 
in methods of drilling on nicely segregated 
sections of subject matter; a new course 
of study—admittedly so much of an ex- 
periment that it was put out in mimeo- 
graphed form—dwelling strongly on the 
formation of the attitudes of problem solv- 
ing, codperation, initiative, self-reliance, 
responsibility, and so forth, and only 
lightly upon the accumulated facts found 
in the textbooks; a situation in which 
teachers could only be trained in the new 
work by actually putting it into practice 
—given these factors, and the simile of a 
ship without guiding beacons and with an 
unskilled pilot at the wheel becomes rather 
apt. 

The committee which worked on the new 
course felt that it was part of its duty to 
endeavor to supply some of the lighthouses 
necessary for sure sailing. It held a series 
of meetings displaying the work of good 
teachers who had experimented with the 
activity method and had been successful. 
It listed in the course of study such guid- 
ing principles as were laid down in A Brief 
Guide to the Project Method, by Hosic and 
Chase, and then set about establishing 
checks to be used by the teachers them- 
selves and by supervisory officers who felt 
the need of guidance in evaluating the 
work of their teachers. It is the purpose 
of this article not to expound theories back 
of the activity method, but to list some of 
these checks that have been found success- 
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ful in keeping the new program off the 
rocks. 
The problem of checking up an activity 
seems to fall into three natural divisions: 
1. Pupil participation. 
Have all the pupils had an oppor- 
tunity to participate to the full ex- 
tent of their ability? 
2. Pupil development. 
Have the individual pupils made 
progress in developing proper at- 
titudes to make them worth-while 
citizens ? 
3. Command of subject matter, or ac- 
cumulated race experiences. 
Has the work been inelusive of 
enough subject matter to insure to 
the children a proper cultural back- 
ground ? 


CHECKING PUPIL PARTICIPATION 


One of the first criticisms registered 
against an activity program is that a few 
bright pupils do all the work. Without 
going at all into the defense that children 
should learn to follow good leadership as 
well as to assume it, we must recognize that 
the first duty of a teacher is to see that 
all pupils work to their capacity. Some 
of the best plans used by our teachers are 
listed here. 

One has a square of tag board at the 
front of the room. It is headed, THe How 
I Hetrep Cuius. Vertically there are col- 
umns like the following: 


Brought things from home. 

Made a report. 

Helped in construction. 

Finished a booklet. 

Contributed to the class booklet. 
Brought news for the bulletin board. 


Horizontally were listed the names of the 
activities taken up during the semester. 
This was in a fourth grade and each pupil 
was permitted to enter his name in the 
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proper square when the class decided that 
he had earned the privilege. 

A similar idea was used successfully by 
a first grade teacher. Her title was ‘‘How 
I Helped.’’ The activities were listed hori- 
zontally, and vertically were placed the 
names of the pupils. As a pupil satisfied 
both teacher and class that he had done 
his best on an activity, he was allowed to 
fill in the proper square with a colored 
crayon. 

Still another lower grade check was in 
a similar form. The beginning reading 
was done from charts on which the teacher 
wrote the class experiences as related by 
the children. Work of this sort is most 
valuable, but the teacher must be on the 
alert to see that the basal vocabulary is 
being fixed by enough repetitions. As our 
reading course gives a minimum vocabu- 
lary for the first grade, this teacher made 
a practice of removing from the story the 
words in the minimum list and placing 
them on numbered smaller charts. As a 
child proved his ability to recognize the 
words in a list, in and out of context, he 
was given a colored star on the Worps I 
Know chart. 

With older children it is no more dif- 
ficult to keep a record of contribution to 
an activity than it is to score the number 
of words missed in a spelling lesson. These, 
however, are some of the schemes used suc- 
cessfully by teachers in our schools. They 
have an additional merit of placing 
squarely up to the child the idea of doing 
his part in the work of the class. 


CHECKING PUPIL DEVELOPMENT 


Accepting the thesis that the most valua- 
ble training a school can give is the forma- 
tion of attitudes of the right kind and the 
practice of worth-while habits, we reach 
the necessity of having means to check out 
the development of our pupils along these 
lines. One of the best schemes the writer 
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has met with in the schools is the Civic 
Code, posted on the bulletin board or in 
some other conspicuous place. The items 
are worked out by the pupils and posted 
as guide posts for conduct. As these are 
worked out in the classes, they vary greatly 
in form. Most of them are in series of 
questions like the following: 

1. Do I always try to do my best? 

2. Am I a good sport in my play? 

3. Do I help keep my room and yard 

clean? 

4. Do I give courteous attention when 

others are speaking? 

5. DoI help others when help is needed ? 

These questions also vary with the age of 
the pupil, and of course sometimes the code 
is in statement form rather than the ques- 
tion. So important do we consider this 
type of chart that the new course of study 
recommends that one be developed in every 
room. The question form seems backed 
by good reasons for its almost universal 
choice. When an offense against the code 
is committed, a mere citing of the pro- 
vision demands an answer. Likewise, out- 
side of the trial situation, it is a perpetual 
challenge to the child to give the answer 
himself. 

Another way of checking out pupil de- 
velopment is by using our new report card. 
Prior to the launching of the activity pro- 
gram Fresno used the old-fashioned re- 
port card informing the parent of a graded 
accomplishment in the mastery of subject 
matter. With the new type of work it 
was recognized that a new report card 
must be evolved to keep pace with the 
change of method. On the new card sub- 
ject matter accomplishment is graded as 
Satisfactory or Unsatisfactory. But one 
section of the card is given to show the 
parent, with considerable definiteness, how 
the citizenship qualities of his child ap- 
pear to the teacher. These qualities are 
placed in the form of questions to make 
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for more definiteness. The teacher answers 
**Yes’’ or ‘‘No’’ wherever she wishes to 
call the attention of a parent to a certain 
quality. This system is about to be changed 
in the next printing so that a teacher may 
have a means of notifying a parent that 
the child is improving in a trait marked 
down on the last report. 
These are the questions on the card: 


Does this pupil 

Play freely with his fellows? 

Try to play fairly? 

Help with the work of his class? 

Depend upon himself? 

Try to help others? 

Try to be on time? 

Try to use his time effectively? 

Appreciate the proper use of money? 

Take care of his clothes and personal 
belongings? 

Use carefully school supplies and prop- 
erty? 

Respect the property rights of others? 

Try to follow the rules of health? 

Try to obey the safety rules? 

Try to be courteous at all times? 

Readily admit mistakes and try to make 
amends? 


CHECKING SUBJECT MATTER 


A common criticism of the activity pro- 
gram is that its proponents ‘‘do not be- 
lieve in teaching facts.’’ To answer that 
the purposeful activity is just a better 
way of getting at the same thing, and 
that the activity does care for the cultural 
background of the race by vitalizing it 
and making it seem more pertinent to the 
present situation carries little conviction to 
the teacher who thinks the teaching process 
consists in exposing children to a certain 
number of facts and then testing to see 
how many have been retained. These 
teachers must be shown that the old sub- 
ject matter requirements have been ful- 
filled. This checking is largely for the 
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teacher’s own benefit, or for the benefit 
of the supervising officer who is not con- 
vinced that a teacher will not ride a hobby 
and be satisfied with a one-sided develop- 
ment. 

One teacher has on her desk a sheet on 
which she evaluates an activity for her 
own satisfaction. She has it headed ‘‘ How 
Each Subject Contributed.’’ In the 
squares below she notes improvement in 
spelling, what geographical facts have 
been mastered, what historical matter has 
entered into the activity and ‘so forth. 
This chart is really but a small section of 
a complete evaluation sheet put out by 
the committee in charge of Citizenship 
Studies, but it is the part in which this 
teacher is particularly interested. 

The complete check sheet for an activity, 
as prepared by the committee, covers all 
three of the phases taken up in this article. 
To the writer it seems a most valuable one 
both for teacher and supervisor. Even 
though a teacher does not fill it out for 
each activity, it forms a guide by which 
she may satisfy herself of the complete- 
ness of her teaching. For the supervisor, 
when the teacher fills it out and brings 
it in for a conference period, it gives an 
insight into that teacher’s understanding 
of the aims of education. With a new 
teacher it forms a basis for two confer- 
ences. If a teacher fills out the first three 
divisions and discusses her purpose with 
her supervisor, then comes in after the ac- 
tivity is completed with the remainder 
filled in, it is possible to check over with 
her to see how nearly she has realized her 
aims. 
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Report oF a Soorat Stupy Activity 


ES Ricicsswaaun ee rere 

ere Topic selected ........... 

1. What objectives did you set out to at- 
MEE 36055204 sessansnansabesebaconee 

2. How was the activity initiated? .......... 

3. How was the interest of the pupils 
aroused ? 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeseee 


4. List any good references you found to help 
carry on the activity. 

5. What other materials did you use? 

6. How did the curriculum subjects contribute 
to the activity? 

Reading? 

Language? 

Spelling and Penmanship ? 
Art? 

Music? 

Arithmetic? 
Geography? 

Nature Study? 
History? 

Morals and Manners? 
Physical Education? 

7. What outcomes do you feel that your pupils 
attained in 
Mastery of subject matter? 

Pupil development? 

8. Over what period of time did the activity 
extend? 

9. Were there any concrete results at the end 
of the activity, ie. booklets, sandtable, 
panorama, and so forth? 

10. What would you strive to change if the 
same activity were repeated? 


These few methods of evaluating the new 
program in education have helped our 
teachers in steering toward worth-while 
goals. They may be of assistance to others 
passing through a stage of development 
similar to ours. 











THE USE OF TEXTBOOKS AND REFERENCES IN 
LIBRARY SCHOOL TEACHING 


Marion Horton } 
School of Library Service, Columbia University 


Modern educators agree that textbooks 
are to be used as tools. Textbooks should 
be treasure chests of facts which cannot 
be acquired by the studenis themselves by 
direct experiment. An ideal text would 
give directions which would enable the 
student to set up his own problem, gather 
his own data, make his own hypothesis, and 
verify his conclusions for himself. If, by 
some magic, a student could use its aid 
only after spending some time in think- 
ing for himself, the evils attributed to the 
misuse of the textbook could be avoided. 
It is wisely used when it is linked with 
actual experiences and raises questions 
which involve interpretation, criticism, and 
application. 

For example, a student is puzzled about 
the entry of the name of Baron de La 
Motte-Fouqué. Under which part of the 
name shall it be entered? If he asks the 
instructor, or merely looks at his text, he 
will get it correctly this time, but will 
probably have to ask again or look again 
the next time. If he thinks, weighs the 
reasons for entering under the prefix or 
under the part following the prefix, decides 
that one or the other is correct, looks at 
his text to see what has been used there, 
to verify his hypothesis, it is probable that 
he will never have to look the point up 
again. Whether the text coincides with 
his own guess or not, the thought process 
will be conciuded and a method of proce- 
dure in doubtful cases established. 


1Miss Horton was formerly Principal of the Los Angeles Library School. 


Much of the misuse of the text is caused 
by wrong ideas of its function. It is not 
a substitute for thought but a stimulus to 
it. William B. Munro’s account of his ex- 
perience in a New England college is not 
much exaggerated. He gave the students 
a list of books to read and study for them- 
selves. This was an unheard of innovation 
and very unpopular. A committee of the 
students waited on him and presented their 
side of the case. ‘‘We don’t think you 
are playing fair, sir; as we understand it 
you are paid by the college to read these 
books and tell us what is in them. Instead 
of that you tell us to go read for our- 
selves!’’ Even today, with all our progress 
in project method, socialized recitations, 
purposeful activity, and intrinsic subject 
matter, too many students expect the in- 
structors or the text to do all their think- 
ing and learning for them. 

Books used in instruction are divided 
into three classes: monographs, treatises, 
and texts. The monograph is the original 
record of the thinker, and is nearest to 
original concrete experience. The treatise 
is a broader treatment, interpreting source 
material in the light of wide experience. 
The textbook is compiled from a number 
of treatises and aims at brevity and sim- 
plicity of treatment. Its content should 
be determined by precise, objective, and 
scientific studies of social needs and rela- 
tive values. At its best, written by an 
exp2rt in education, it summarizes clearly 
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and logically and so is suited to the aver- 
age student. From the great mass of possi- 
ble judgments and principles it chooses 
relevant facts of experience in a limited 
field. It should stimulate the pupil to 
think, to test the hypothesis stated, and to 
verify statements not given in the text. 
In any reading—not only of textbooks— 
it is much easier to accept, to be lulled into 
a passive enjoyment, than to question and 
create. Doubt is more difficult than con- 
formity, in learning as in religious belief. 

In the library school there is need for 
all three types of books. The monograph 
obviously may be used to greater advantage 
here than in undergraduate instruction. 
In studying library buildings, for exam- 
ple, the student will learn more from the 
plans of libraries of a given type than 
from a neat summary of the principles 
which should govern the architect in 
planning the building. As a matter of 
fact, most library school instruction which 
avoids the pitfalls of the lecture method 
is based on the study of fragmentary con- 
tributions which have grown out of ex- 
perience and are scattered through profes- 
sional journals. 

Library literature is weak in examples 
of treatises. Few librarians have the abil- 
ity to generalize, to interpret isolated facts, 
to write with grace or power. A few nota- 
ble exceptions will be recalled, but on the 
whole American librarians do rather than 
write. This may, of course, be attributed 
in part to the pressure of daily work. 
Where there is no time for reflection or 
research, the inclination to write withers. 

The materials available as library school 
texts are chiefly compilations of rules, 
lists of books, elementary manuals, all nec- 
essary, but far from adequate. The A. L. 
A. series will provide a group of books 
based on sound scientific principles and a 
careful study of library activities, trans- 
mitting the most successful solution of 
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problems. We shall still need the broader 
treatises displaying that wisdom which is 
the ripest fruit of much reflection. 

The library school teacher has never 
used the common type of textbook teach- 
ing, which assigns a chapter or number of 
pages for study, to be reproduced in reci- 
tation, partly because no textbooks have 
been available. 

The usual type of library school instruc- 
tion has been the lecture method with sup- 
plementary reading. It is the fashion just 
now to decry the lecture method as ‘‘ That 
mysterious process by which thoughts are 
transferred from the notebook of the pro- 
fessor to the notebook of the student 
through the medium of the fountain pen, 
without passing through the minds of 
either.’’ However, one must admit that in 
some cases it has proved marvellously ef- 
ficient and stimulating. <A lecturer of mag- 
netic personality and wide knowledge of 
books can compel and hold attention, adapt 
the material to the needs of the class, 
supply the class with information more 
special and recent than that in any book. 
He presents his material logically, elab- 
orates, repeats, summarizes, directs atten- 
tion to important facts, subordinates the 
less important. He is sensitive to the in- 
dividual atmosphere of the class, frames 
his lectures with regard to the students’ 
previous knowledge of the topic and re- 
lated facts, their varying abilities and in- 
dividual needs. He adapts his treatment 
to the exigencies of the moment without 
sacrificing fundamental principles. 
Through frequent papers written by the 
students he checks their comprehension, 
and by means of constant constructive cor- 
rection and much red ink he guides habit 
formation. By his personal magnetism 
he arouses admiration and a desire to 
reach the highest standards he can set. 
This of course represents the lecture 
method at its best. It should be added that 
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it has the advantage of economy of time. 
It is much quicker to tell a person the es- 
sential facts than to show him how to find 
these for himself. 

In this method the supplementary ref- 
erences are given precisely to definite 
pages, wherever the subject under discus- 
sion has been best stated. These references 
may or may not duplicate the material pre- 
sented in the lecture. Theoretically they 
should supplement and clarify what must 
be treated in cursory fashion in the lec- 
ture. Actually, too often they repeat the 
lecture and repeat one another. Great 
care is necessary in assigning references 
not only in giving exact citations, but in 
giving material really valuable. Otherwise 
the collateral reading is a waste of time. 

For example, in teaching the history of 
libraries a dozen books on the history of 
the British Museum might be cited. Most 
of these quote from the original sources, 
or merely restate without the courtesy of 
quotation marks. A direction to Panizzi, 
Edward Edwards, Rawlings, and Koch 
would give the essentials. The lecturer 
who uses suplementary references will see 
that they are supplements and not dupli- 
cates. 

An instructor with a limited acquaint- 
ance with books and a less vivid person- 
ality could not expect such good results 
from the lecture method in library school. 
This lecturer pours facts as if from a 
pitcher. If the pitcher is inexhaustible, 
there is some excuse for the process, but 
in any case, the students are more likely 
to be receptive than active; they are given 
conclusions, they are not taught to dis- 
cover their own problems, to attack and 
solve them. Thorndike calls the lecture 
method an attempt to leave an educational 
fortune as one bequeaths property by will. 
Mental wealth, however, is different from 
treasures on earth, and is more valuable 
if acquired by active exertion. 
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A second method of using textbooks and 
references is in the assignment of reading 
on a given topic for class discussion. Def- 
inite assignments are made, either different 
topics to different students, or different 
authorities on one topic to several students. 
If students are held strictly accountable 
for mastering the content of what they 
read and expressing it in their own words, 
the recitation to which all contribute is a 
good method of learning a content subject. 
To use the history of libraries as an exam- 
ple again, if each student reports on a 
different library, or if several read differ- 
ent sources on the history of one library, 
a definite contribution is made to the 
knowledge of the group. The problem here 
is clearly defined and power of comparison 
and discrimination of sources is developed. 
The teaching in some cases would be more 
effective if the students were asked to find 
their own material. In other cases the 
amount of time necessary for this can be 
used to better advantage in other ways. 

A third method of using textbooks and 
references is the project method, in which 
the textbooks and references are used in- 
cidentally as they would be in actual ex- 
periences. A large problem is proposed 
by an individual or grows out of the group 
experience, or is subtly instigated by the 
instructor. Its parts are analyzed; sub- 
topics are chosen by individuals in accord- 
ance with special interests or abilities ; con- 
ferences between students and instructor 
clarify the issue and suggest the best ways 
for search. After independent search on 
each clearly defined topic, relevant material 
is selected and organized independently, 
and the result of the investigation is pre- 
sented to the group. The course in the 
history of libraries may be cited as an ex- 
ample again. In this case the class will 
see that a knowledge of foreign libraries 
is necessary for an understanding of the 
situation in our own country. The stu- 
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dents will decide on the libraries to be de- 
scribed and will allot different ones to each 
individual. The instructor is ready with 
suggestions of source material if individual 
effort fails to unearth the facts. The stu- 
dents write synopses for the stencils and 
present their reports orally to the class. 

There are several advantages in this use 
of text and references as subordinate to 
the pupil. It throws the student on his 
own resources with only enough assistance 
to keep him from wasting time; it compels 
him to see the problem clearly, to form 
judgments for himself, to reason, to find 
his own material, to evaluate it, to sum- 
marize it, and to present it effectively. The 
method provides for individual differences 
and arouses greater interest. 

The course in the history of libraries has 
been cited as an example for each method, 
because it is commonly taught by the lec- 
ture method with assigned reading and 
may be taught more vividly as a project. 
It is probable, however, that all three meth- 
ods can be used to advantage in different 
courses at the same time. 

A summary of the advantages of each 
method (based on Waples) will show their 
value: 

The textbook or reference assignment is 
useful when the teacher’s purpose is 
merely to indicate material which the class 
has already learned how to use. The text 
is of value in drill and also in apprecia- 
tion when the student should get perspec- 
tive from rapid preliminary reading which 
will be studied in detail later. Assign- 
ments to text and references have the 
merits of definiteness, simplicity, some ef- 
fort on the part of the instructor, and no 
waste of time on the part of the student. 

The topical assignment serves the pur- 
pose of directing the student’s attention to- 
ward essential problems. It is useful in 
the introduction of new material and as 
a basis for instruction in how to study. 
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In the codperative project lesson the 
course is organized in terms of useful ac- 
tivities and these activities give scope for 
individual differences in ability and inter- 
est. 

Possibly an example of the successful use 
of each method will be helpful. In book 
selection where the instructor’s background 
is far richer than that of the student, text 
and references combined, the lecture with 
assigned reading is the usual method of © 
presentation. In the study of form head- 
ings in the course on subject headings, for 
example, where the principle is difficult 
and the source material elusive, the topic 
method with definite citations is desirable. 
Projects will give vitality to every course, 
but as an example I shall describe the 
course in subject bibliography. 

Biography may be taken as an example 
of the lesson in book selection with definite 
assignments to supplement the lecture. Be- 
fore the lecture, the class is assigned the 
chapter on ‘‘Biography and Memoirs’’ by 
Agnes Repplier in Counsel upon the Read- 
ing of Books as required reading. For 
related reading the new material on biog- 
raphy: Ponsonby’s study of diaries, Nicol- 
son’s historical survey and the Oxford 
reading list on biography, as well as Dunn 
and Burr, are suggested. The lecture, ac- 
companied by a full outline on stencils, is 
a brilliant exposition of the art of biogra- 
phy from its beginning to the latest books 
hot from the press, giving an exact de- 
scription of the bibliographies available, a 
detailed historical outline, an analytic pre- 
sentation of representative biographies 
according to type, and an inspirational list 
of biographies which will appeal to dif- 
ferent classes of readers. The assignment 
follows: one-third of the class is to 
analyze the bibliographies, one-third to ex- 
amine and report on biographical series, 
the other to write 100 word annotations 
of biographies of recent date. 
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In the subject heading lesson most of 
the work is done in class. The instructor 
states that the books to be cataloged illus- 
trate the principles of form headings. 
Pupils are referred to definite pages in 
Cutter’s Rules for a Dictionary Catalog and 
Bishop’s Practical Handbook of Library 
Cataloging, and told to formulate rules for 
assignment of form headings. These rules 
and the cards for books cataloged are due 
the following day. Each student chooses 
a book from the table for examination and 
comment. First such books as Story of 
Philosophy (Durant), Viewpoints in Travel 
(Rathbone), Essays in Poetry (Squire) are 
discussed to bring out the use of form as 
subhead. Next Satire in the Victorian 
Novel (Russell), Convention and Revolt in 
Poetry (Lowes) are given headings to show 
form as the main heading in books about 
the form. This is followed by Harvest of 
German Verse (Miinsterberg), Fir Flower 
Tablets (Lowell) to show form heading for 
collections, and Typhoon (Melchior), Shak- 
untala (Kalidasa) and Li Po’s poems to 
show form heading for individual works in 
unusual languages. The possibility and 
impracticability of form headings for Eng- 
lish poems, plays, essays is demonstrated. 
Three possible substitutes for these forms 
are elicited from the class. The possibility 
and questionable value of, and possible sub- 
stitutes for double headings for bibliogra- 
phies are discussed. In all this the stu- 
dents draw conclusions from the books in 
their hands. The instructor summarizes 
their conclusions on the blackboard. After 
reading the assigned references in Cutter 
and Bishop, the students are able to formu- 
late their own rules and catalog the books 
intelligently. 

In teaching subject bibliography the 
usual method is to assign certain books 
for examination. These are described by 
the class with such supplementary com- 
ments as the instructor finds necessary. 
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Occasional original reading lists are made 
from the bibliographies. To give unity to 
the semester’s work the instructor decides 
to try a new plan, to have the class use 
the bibliographies as sources for the mini- 
mum essentials list, being prepared for 
branches of different sizes. A branch 
librarian asks one of the students if the 
class will codperate in preparing the lists. 
The student reports this to the group and 
the initiative seems to come from the class. 
The scope of the term’s work is surveyed 
by class and instructor together. The class 
divides itself into two groups, one to ana- 
lyze the bibliographies and one to make 
lists for each class of books. These will 
alternate, one group describing the bib- 
liographies the first week, and making 
the lists the second. Direction sheets are 
compiled, students and instructor working 
together. The lists compiled by individ- 
uals are turned over to the branch li- 
brarians who are chairmen of committees 
and the books incorporated or rejected in 
the final selection. Each week one group 
in the class discusses the traditional bibli- 
ographies on one subject—history, science, 
technology, etec.—and the other group tells 
which were valuable in making their own 
lists. The books in their lists are also dis- 
cussed, although this is book selection 
rather than subject bibliography. The re- 
sult at the end of the term is that the stu- 
dents know the bibliographies likely to be 
of value to them in their daily life, know 
how to prepare lists, know the best books 
on certain subjects, and have contributed 
to the actual work of the library. 

In these lessons, the importance of the 
teacher’s share will be noted. The text- 
book or reference is never used in a vague, 
aimless assignment. The use of the books 
and references must grow out of the need 
for them and the direction or suggestion 
to make use of valuable material should be 
made at the moment the need is perceived. 
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The teacher must be superior to any single 
book or collection of books. He must 
know when the psychological moment 
comes for the reference to the text. He 
must know all the literature of the field, 
and must decide on emphasis. Not all 
topics are equally important and not every 
elass will study them in the same order. 
The teacher will prepare for the difficulties 
which will arise, not by doing the student’s 
work for him but by preparing him to 
think for himself and solve his own prob- 
lems. What the student thinks or does 
will depend on his past experiences and his 
present attitude. To learn the lesson be- 
fore him, he must know its aim, and what 
he is to look for. To reach a conclusion 
he must have data. The teacher will link 
books with the problem before him so that 


he can think it out for himself. With no 
assistance, too much time is wasted and 
the student makes unnecessary errors: with 
too much assistance the student earns no 
permanent gain. Unless the problem is 
brought clearly to consciousness and inde- 
pendent thinking initiated, the student’s 
share may be mere memorizing or undi- 
rected random work. 

Wisely used, the texts give students the 
basic facts simultaneously and econom- 
ically and provide a means for verifying 
results worked out by individuals or 
groups. The best texts have the power 
of transmitting thoughts and ideals, ex- 
periences and solutions of problems. A 
few such books have been written for li- 
brary school students, but more are 
needed. 
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A SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE 
CONCEPT OF THE MODERN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

In view of the rapid changes now taking 
place in elementary education, many of the 
readers of the Journal will no doubt be 
glad to have this representative list of 
books on the nature, function, and general 
program of the school. Other similar bibli- 
ographies will follow.—[Editor. ] 


Adams, Modern Developments in Educational 
Practice (Harcourt, 1924) 

Almack and Long, Problems of the Teaching 
Profession (Houghton, 1925) 

Ayers, Williams and Wood, Healthful Schools 
(Houghton, 1918) 

Bode, Current Educational Theories (Macmil- 
lan, 1927) 

Bourne, Education and Living (Century, 1927) 

Burke and others, A Conduct Curriculum 
(Seribners, 1923) 

Cobb, The New Leaven (Day, 1928) 

Coe, Law and Freedom in the School (Univ. 
Chicago Press, 1924) 





Cox, Creative School Control (Lippincott, 
1927) 
Cubberley, The Principal and His School 


(Houghton, 1923) 

DeLima, Our Enemy the Child (New Republic, 
1926) 

Demiaschkevich, The Activity School (Seiler, 
1926) 

Dewey, School and Society (Univ. Chicago 
Press, 1900) 

Dewey, Democracy and Education (Macmillan, 
1916) 

Dewey, Schools of Tomorrow (Dutton, 1915) 

Dewey, New Schools for Old (Dutton, 1919) 

Dewey, “Prospective Elementary Education” 
(In Teaching Elementary School Subjects, 
Rapeer ed., Seribners, 1917) 

Dewey, Moral Principles in Education (Hough- 
ton, 1909) 

Dewey, The Dalton Laboratory Plan (Dutton, 
1922) 
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Ferriere, The Activity School (John Day, 1927) 

Freeland, Modern Elementary School Practice 
(Maemillan, 1926) 

Gist, The Administration of an Elementary 
School (Scribners, 1928) 

Goddard, School Training of Defective Chil- 
dren (World Book Co., 1927) 

Goddard, School Training of Gifted Children 
(World Book Co., 1928) 

Hamaide, The Decroly Class (Dutton, 1924) 

Harris, Changing Conceptions of School Dis- 
cipline (Macmillan, 1928) 

Hartman, The Child and His School (Dutton, 
1926) 

Hatch, Training for Citizenship 
1926) 

Hollingworth, Gifted Children: Their Nature 
and Nurture (Macmillan, 1926) 

Horn, Education of Exceptional Children (Cen- 
tury, 1924) 

Horn, The American Elementary School (Cen- 
tury, 1923) 

Hosie and Chase, Brief Guide to the Project 
Method (World Book Co., 1924) 

Inskeep, Teaching Dull and Retarded Children 
(Maemillan, 1926) 

Irwin and Marks, Fitting the School to the 
Child (Maemillan, 1924) 

Jones, Four Essentials of Education (Scerib- 
ners, 1926) 

Kilpatrick, Education for a Changing Civiliza- 
tion (Macmillan, 1927) 

Kilpatrick, Foundations of Method (Macmillan, 
1925) 

Knox, School Activities 
(Houghton, 1927) 

Lewis, An Adventure with Children (Macmil- 
lan, 1928) 

Miller, Self-Directed School (Scribners, 1925) 

Moehlman, Public School Relations (Rand, Me- 
Nally & Co., 1927) 

Moore, The Primary School (Houghton, 1925) 

Mort, Individual Pupil in Management of Class 
and School (American Book Co., 1928) 

Nearing, Education in Soviet Russia (Interna- 

tional Publishers, 1926) 


(Seribners, 


and Equipment 
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Neuman, Education for Moral Growth (Apple- 
ton, 1923) 

O’Shea and others, The Child: His Nature and 
His Needs (Chil. Found., 1924) 

Parkhurst, Education on the Dalton Plan (Dut- 
ton, 1922) 

Patri, School and Home (Appleton, 1925) 

Pickett and Boren, Early Childhood Education 
(World Book Co., 1923) 

Pratt, Experimental Practice in the City and 
Country School (Dutton, 1924) 

Rugg, The Child Centered School (World Book 
Co., 1928) 

Rugg and others, Foundations of Curriculum 
Making. Twenty-sixth Yearbook, National 
Society, Part II (Pub. Sch. Pub. Co., 1926) 

Sisson, Educating for Freedom (Macmillan, 
1925) 

Spain, The Platoon School (Macmillan, 1924) 

Stedman, Education of Gifted Children (World 
Book Co., 1924) 

Sullivan, Correlation in the Work-Study-Play 
School (Published by the author, Akron, 
Ohio, 1926) 

Terry, Extra-curricular Activities in the Junior 
High School (Warwick and York, 1926) 
Thayer, Passing of the Recitation (Heath, 

1928) 

Tippet and others, Curriculum Making in an 
Elementary School (Ginn, 1927) 

Washburne and Stearns, New Schools in the 
Old World (Day, 1927) 

—, Better Schools (Day, 1928) 

Washburne and others, Adapting the School 
to Individual Differences. Twenty-fourth 
Yearbook of Natl. Society (Pub. Sch. Pub. 
Co., 1925) 

Wells, The Story of a Great Schoolmaster 
(Maemillan, 1924) 

Wilson, Educating for Responsibility (Mac- 
millan, 1928) 

Wilson, Kyte, and Lull, Modern Methods in 
Teaching (Silver, Burdett, 1924) 

Yeomans, Shackled Youth (Little, Brown and 
Co., 1921) 

Anonymous, Sanderson of Oundle (Macmillan, 
1926) 

Anonymous, A Mother’s Letters to a School- 
master (Knopf, 1923) 
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TEACHING IDEALS THROUGH 
DRAMATIZATION 
The following little play was written for 
pupils of the sixth and seventh grades to 
make clear the application of the ideals per- 
sonified in ‘‘ The Stories of King Arthur.’’? 


Days or MopeRN KNIGHTHOOD 
Characters 


Kine RicHt 

Lap, later, KnigHt or GENEROUS THOUGHT 
Ouprr Boy, later, KnigHt or KinpLy DEED 
Sma.u Boy 

ELDERLY LapDy 

KNIGHT OF THE YELLOW CAB 

HERALD 

MEN in automobile 

Knicuts or Rounp Tasie or SERVICE 
Lap’s friends 


Scene I—In the Court of Kine Ricut 
Scene II—On streets of American city 
Scene III—On streets of American city 
Scene IV—In the Court of Kina Ricut 


Time—The Present 
Scene I 
Place: In the court of Kine Ricur 


[The K1nG is seated. Heratp enters] 


HERALD: I crave forgiveness for the in- 
terruption, Noble Sir. A lad 
awaits admission to your pres- 
ence. 

Kine: Know’st thou who he be? 

EL: He says naught of his mission, 
Honorable Sir. An admirer, 
seeking favor, mayhap. 

K Give him entrance. 


[Herald departs. Reénters with a lad of 
twelve years. ] 


m2 What wilt thou? 

Lab: A boon, King Right. 

m2 Speak thy desire. 

L.: I seek knighthood, O Noble Sir, 


in thy royal Round Table of 
Service. 

Bat Why dost thou desire knight- 
hood? 


* The text of this play was written by Miss Leary herself, not by the children.—Ed. 
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I have noted the royal garb thy 
knights wear, and the homage it 
receiveth from the public. Their 
morning tramps through the 
wild-wood, with roasted wienies 
and potatoes to control the pangs 
of hunger; their nights in the 
open with a sky full of stars 
overhead, and a warm blanket 
underneath; all these joys do 
tempt me, Noble Sir. 

Answer me this, hast thy lawn 
been mowed this week? 

Not yet, Noble Sir. 

Hast thou given aid to thy lady 
mother? 

My memory fails me, Honorable 
King. 

Hast thou given happiness to thy 
brothers or sisters? 

I owe them no happiness, Noble 
Sir. 

Right well can I judge thee, self- 
ish knave. Thou livest for thine 
own joy ard pleasure. Thou 
knowest not the meaning of what 
thou askest. Hear ye! None may 
become a knight in the Round 
Table of Service save only as he 
first proveth his worth. And 
none may stay in the Order save 
only as he continues worthy of 
his membership. Know ye this! 
Not by their royal garb but by 
their deeds ye should know them. 
Go ye forth, selfish knave, and 
for each day until thou return’st 
to my presence, do at least one 
good deed where thine own self- 
ish desires are not considered. 
Ask better when thou return’st, 
I counsel thee. 

Dost give me armor, O King? 
Armor! What armor doth a 
seeker of good deeds need but a 
generous thought, a kindly word, 
a helping hand, and a willing 
spirit? Forth, Knave, and when 
thou canst report with favor, re- 
turn! [Lad departs.] 


FRIEND: 


Lab: 


Scene ITI 


Place: On the street 
Time: Same day 

[Lad walks slowly from the king’s 
court. His friends appear.] 
Ho, Lad! The tournament is 
called an hour hence, betwixt the 
Tigers and the Badgers. Wilt 
thou haste with us to the scene? 
Gladly! But stay! (Stops to 
think.) Proceed on thy way! I 
seek other adventures! 

[Boys go on up street.] 
Now for my lady mother’s place 
of abode. There shall I attack 
the rebellious lawn, before an- 
other sun shall set. 

[Looks up the street. ] 
Ha! What sign on you horizon 
greets mine eyes? A joust, I’m 
bound! Right gladly will I be- 
hold the combat! [Rushes down 
street. ] 
[Two boys on the ground, the 
larger one holding the other 
down. Lap stands smilingly by; 
suddenly his face changes. ] 
[Grasping older boy’s arm] Off, 
Unfair Knave! Would’st thou 
raise thine arm against a weaker 
brother? Shame upon thee! Art 
thou hurt, child? 


Smatu Bor: No, Noble Knight. 


| 


2 


Outper Boy: That I have. 


Ye mistake me, child. I am not 
a knight, though my heart longs 
for such honor. Go to yon foun- 
tain, and wash thy stained face, 
and (hesitating) yes, take this 
coin (taking one from his pocket) 
and at yon shop, buy a cooling 
drink. 

My thanks, Noble Knight! [Runs 
away. | 

[Turning to older boy] Hast 
thou heard, knave, of the Knights 
of the Round Table of Service, 
the youths with royal garb and 
badges? 

Why dost thou 
ask it? 








0.B.: 


Lapy: 
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Hea: me! Know’st thou that 
they tramp the wildwoods in the 
early morning, with roasted 
wienies and potatoes to check 
the pangs of hunger? Or that 
they spend the nights in the open 
with only a sky full of stars over- 
head and a warm blanket be- 
neath them? Or that they lead 
in triumphal marches, carrying 
the banner of valor? 

Right often have I heard of it. 
Knave, that happiness and glory 
can be had by any who desire it! 
Only, it must be earned. At least 
once a day, hear ye, one must 
forget his own selfish desires and 
suffer only good deeds to occupy 
his time. A generous thought, 
a kindly word, a helping hand, 
and a willing spirit are all the 
armor he needs to take along. 
It is my heartfelt wish to prove 
my worth to membership in such 
a worthy order. Would’st thou 
also choose to enter? 

It has long been my wish. Fain 
would I have entered that order 
many months since, save that I 
thought only money or power 
would permit it. Gladly will I 
strive to prove my worth, kind 
lad. But first I wouldst do my 
lady mother’s errand at yon mar- 
ket, and methinks a royal rug 
hangeth on the line awaiting my 
return. Good luck, noble lad. 
May our ways meet soon. [Older 
boy departs.] 

[An elderly lady stands confused 
on corner. Lap approaches. } 
Art thou confused in thy way, 
fair lady? 

Aye, that I am, Lad. I seek 
the way to my son’s manor. Yon 
Knight of the Silver Star did 
direct me in this way, but now I 
fear it be too far off. 

Hast thou the house number, 
lady? 


[Lady opens purse, takes out paper.] 


Lapy: 
[Lap calls 


Lapy: 


ONE OF 
THE MEN: 


[Reading aloud] 1511 West Bliss 
Street. Lady, thou art on the 
right street, but far from thy 
son’s manor. A full league away 
it lies. Permit me, I beseech you, 
to call yon Knight of the Yellow 
Cab to take thee thither. 

By all means, thoughtful youth. 


KNIGHT OF THE YELLOW CaB.] 


[Getting in cab] ’Twas a glad 
day thy mother was blest with 
such a noble lad. A token, in 
pay! 

[Lap reaches for coin, smiling, 
then draws hand away.] 

That I could not, generous lady. 
The gladness in my heart is pay 
enough. Farewell! [Cab departs. ] 
[A ear drives up and parks. Men 
prepare to leave car.] 
[Chuckling to himself] They are 
strangers, and know not that the 
law doth not permit parking 
here! It will be a jocund mo- 
ment when the Knight of the Sil- 
ver Star shall spy it. They will 
be overcome with wrath! [Lad 
stands laughing at the thought. 
The smile fades. ] 

[Running after men] A hearing, 
strange Sirs! ’Tis a warning I 
bring thee! Know’st thou not 
that the law permitteth no car 
to be parked here? 


The law permitteth it not? Who 
shall say that my car shall not 
stand where I leave it? Is this a 
joke, knave? 

If there be a laugh about it, it is 
not for thee, Strange Sir, when 
the Knight of the Silver Star 
spieth thy car. 

Ye speak honestly, lad. My grati- 
tude is thine. I wot thou art one 
of the Round Table of Service; 
noble lads, all of them! 
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LaD: 


OLDER Boy: 


HERALD: 


Kina: 
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Thou hast erred, Strange Sir. I 
am but one who seeketh favor in 
their eyes that I may in time be- 
come one of them. 

Thou art a goodly young man, 
and wilt be a worthy member. 
If there be aught I can ever do 
for thee, or thy fellow members, 
the pleasure will be mine. [Car 
drives away. ] 


Scene III 


Place: On street. 

Time: One week later. 

[Lap stands on corner, musing. ] 
’Tis a whole week since I left 
the presence of King Right. The 
days have flown like thistledown. 
’Tis strange how short they be! 
Here comes my friend of last 
week. [OLDER Boy appears, car- 
rying puppy.] 

How hast thou fared, Friend? 
Well, Lad, there has been a joy 
at every turn, except at the first 
when I sometimes wished to fol- 
low mine own desires. This 
puppy did I rescue from a pond 
where some knaves had thrown it. 
Whence came the blackened eye? 
Hast thou been engaging in 
uncomely jousts? 

Nay! In mending my brother’s 
coaster, the wheel did fly off, and 
strike me here [touching his 
eye.] How hast thou fared? 
Well, Friend. And now the week 
is done, let us haste to King 
Right. 


Scene IV 


Place: Court of Kine Ricur 
Time: An hour later 

[Kine is seated. Heratp enters. ] 
Two youths at thy gate, Noble 
Sir, come craving a boon. 
Permit them to enter. 
[Boys enter.] 

Thou hast returned! 
accompanies thee? 


And who 


L.: 


K.: 


Laps: 


A friend who would also be a 
knight. 

Art thou still wishing to wear 
royal garb, sleep beneath a sky 
full of stars, with a warm blanket 
under thee, tramp through the 
wildwood, eating roasted wienies 
and potatoes to assuage thy 
hunger? Are these wishes the 
promptings of thy presence to- 
day? 

Not so, Honored King. It is the 
happiness in my heart that send- 
eth me back to thy presence. 
Thy week hath been full of 
worthy deeds, Lad, but hadst thou 
still wished to join the Round 
Table of Service for the same 
reason as the one of last week, 
thou would still have been un- 
worthy. For only to him who 
feels happiness in helping others 
can knighthood be given. Ap- 
proach, youths. [He rings bell, 
as youths approach. A _ great 
many boys in uniforms enter.] 
Art thou willing to take the 
pledge of the Round Table of 
Service? 

I am. 

Repeat after me: “I do pledge to 
the best of my ability to act u- 
selfishly [Lads repeat], by help- 
ing those who need it [Lads re- 
peat], by being tender and kind 
to anyone in distress [Lads re- 
peat]; to lead a useful, helpful, 
happy life every day” [Lads 
repeat]. 

Thou, Selfish Knave, I name 
“Knight of the Generous 
Thought,” and thou, Unfair 
Knave, I name “Knight of the 
Kindly Deed.” We extend to thee 
welcome and fellowship into the 
Round Table of Service. 


[Curtain] 


Bernice Leary, 
Riceville, Ia. 
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BIRD PICTURES 

The National Association of Audubon 
Societies announces that it is again ready 
to furnish colored pictures of birds and 
leaflets for the use of school teachers and 
pupils of the United States and Canada. 
In order to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, the teacher must form a Junior 
Audubon Club, the fee for enrollment in 
which is ten cents per pupil. Each mem- 
ber of the club will receive, in addition 
to pictures and accounts of bird life, 
sketches for filling in with color and a but- 
ton as a badge of membership. <A club 
with twenty-five or more members will re- 
ceive free a year’s subscription to the 
magazine, Bird-Lore. Address the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies, 
1974 Broadway, New York City. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL ORCHESTRA CAMP 

The National High School Orchestra 
Camp, which was established in June, 1928, 
at Interlochen, Michigan, will open this 
year on June 23rd and close on Au- 
gust 18th. Three hundred boys and girls 
will be accommodated—an orchestra of 150 
players, a band of 90 players, and a chorus 
of 60 singers. There will be special after- 
noon and evening concerts with guest con- 
ductors of such eminence as Walter Dam- 
rosch and Frederick Stock. Among the 
soloists who will appear are Ernest Hutche- 
son, John Erskine, Guy Meyer, and Lee 
Pattison. A special course has been pro- 
vided for band leaders and drum majors. 
In codperation with Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, students in the Depart- 
ment of Music Education may take courses 
at the camp and earn credits to apply to- 
ward a Bachelor’s or a Master’s degree. 

Detailed information with regard to the 


enterprise may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, 45 West 45th Street, New York 
City. 

WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATIONS 

The Third Biennial Session of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, or- 
ganized in San Francisco in 1923, will be 
held in Geneva, Switzerland, July 25 to 
August 4, 1929. In addition to the dele- 
gates from member organizations, ministers 
of education, representatives of educational 
organizations in general, and persons inter- 
ested in the development of understanding 
and good will through educa*ion are in- 
vited to attend the conference and to par- 
ticipate in its deliberations. Reports of 
five standing committees will be presented 
and section meetings will be provided for 
general outstanding interests covering the 
training of teachers and work in various 
school divisions to promote good health and 
ideals of living and codperation. <A special 
feature will be an exhibit of children’s 
books selected from the publications of 
various nations. Those interested should 
address the president of the Federation, 
Augustus O. Thomas, State Commissioner 
of Education, Augusta, Maine. 


A SUPERVISORY CONFERENCE 


The Michigan Council of Elementary 
Grade Supervisors met at the Central State 
Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, Michi- 
gan, on November 2-3, 1928. The chief 
topies of discussion were: ‘‘Geography as 
the Basis of Practical Experience’’ and 
‘‘M-ntal Hygiene and the Development of 
the Supervisory Function in Education.’’ 
The latter address was delivered by Dr. 
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E. C. Rowe, head of the Psychology De- 
partment at Mount Pleasant. 


THIRD VIENNA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The third annual session of the Austro- 
American Institute of Education will be 
held at the University of Vienna from July 
17 to August 13, 1929. The principal fea- 
tures will include courses in German and 
French, lecture courses in English on edu- 
cation, welfare work, history, politics, eco- 
nomics, art, literature, and music. Sys- 
tematic courses will be offered in education, 
individual psychology, and the teaching of 
art and music. There will also be person- 
ally conducted excursions to various points 
of interest. The aim of the Institute is to 
give an outline of European—particularly 
Austrian—civilization to those who wish 
to combine study with travel. A reduc- 
tion in fares on the Austrian railways has 
been arranged for. Information may be 
obtained from the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City. 


WORLD CONFERENCE TO DISCUSS THE 
NEW EDUCATION 


Educators and parents throughout the 
world who are interested in the new school 
idea are to meet for a fifth World Confer- 
ence next August, 8-21, at Elsinore, Den- 
mark, famous scene of Shakespeare’s Ham- 
let. The conference is being called by The 
New Education Fellowship, an interna- 
tional association of progressive schools, 
to discuss ‘‘The New Psychology and the 
Curriculum.’’ 

An imposing array of leaders in the field 
of new education will lecture or conduct 
study courses. Among the number are 
Dr. Paul Dengler and Dr. Franz Cizek of 
Vienna; Dr. William Boyd of Glasgow 
University; Dr. Ovide DeCroly of Brus- 
sels; Dr. Adolph Ferriére of the Jean 
Jacques Rousseau School, Geneva; Dr. 


Harold Rugg of the Lincoln School; Dr, 
Elisabeth Rotten of Germany; and Rabin. 
dranath Tagore. 

Dr. William Kilpatrick of Columbia is 
president of the American Advisory Com. 
mittee for the conference; Dr. Harold 
Rugg, chairman. Registrations and re- 
quests for information should be sent to 
Mrs. Marion Beaufait, executive secretary, 
Room 2370, Salmon Tower, New York. 


A TIMELY PROGRAM FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
COMMENCEMENT 

Current interest in the Kellogg Treaties 
and the promotion of World Peace makes 
the subject of peace the appropriate key- 
note of a high school commencement 
program. A list of Peace material suit- 
able for graduation exercises is being pre- 
pared by the Education Committee of the 
Pennsylvania Branch of the Women’s In- 
ternational League. 

The material will include music, Scrip- 
ture reading, poems, and subjects for es- 
says and speeches. The list can be ob- 
tained by application to the Women’s In- 
ternational League, 1525 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION FOR 
EDUCATIONAL METHODS 

The winter meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association for Educational Methods was 
held in Boston on December 8. The first 
address was on ‘‘The Scientific Study of 
Character,’’ by Dr. Hugh Hartshorne, co- 
director with Dr. Mark A. May of the 
Character Education Inquiry conducted by 
the Institute of Educational Research of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
under the chairmanship of Professor E. 
L. Thorndike. The speaker’s remarks dealt 
with the methods and results of a study 
of honesty, which has been reported at 
length in a volume called Studies in, Decett. 
Other topics considered by the association 
were ‘‘Primary Reading and Its Place in 
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Character Education,’’ by Joseph B. Egan, 
Master of the Harvard School, Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, and ‘‘Some of the 
Problems of Character Training in the In- 
termediate School,’’ by Leonard M. Patton, 
Master of the Edward Everett School, Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts. 

The president of the association is Miss 
Delia G. O’Connor of the Ledge Street 
School, Worcester, Massachusetts, and the 
corresponding secretary, Miss Margaret A. 
Butler, Riverdale School, Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW JERSEY 


The annual meeting of the Elementary 
Principals’ Association of New Jersey was 
held at Atlantic City in November. The 
chief feature was an open debate on the 
topic, ‘‘Resolved, That a pupil should not 
be allowed to repeat a grade’s work in an 
elementary school.’’ Addresses were deliv- 
ered on ‘‘Forestalling Error and Waste in 
Teaching,’ by Dr. B. R. Buckingham of 
Harvard University, and on ‘‘Primary 
Education,’’ by Miss Florence M. Hale, 
State Supervisor of Rural Schools in 
Maine. The president of the association 
is Dr. John A. Spargo of the Ashland 
School, East Orange. 


OHIO STATE EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


The general theme of the Ninth Annual 
Ohio Educational Conference to be held 
at Columbus, April 4, 5, and 6 is on ‘‘ Eval- 
uating Education.’’ General sessions will 
be held on Thursday and Friday nights, 
Friday and Saturday mornings, and Sat- 
urday afternoon will be given over to sec- 
tional group meetings. 

Groups admitted to the Conference for 
the first time will be represented this year 
by sections concerned with adult educa- 
tion, higher education, and attendance su- 
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pervisors, school nurses and visiting teach- 
ers. In addition to the three new groups 
mentioned, one or more sectional meetings 
will be given to problems of groups inter- 
ested in biological science, city superintend- 
ents, clinical psychology, commercial edu- 
cation, county superintendents, educational 
and intelligence tests, elementary princi- 
pals, elementary teachers, English, geog- 
raphy, high-school principals, history, 
home economics, industrial and vocational 
education, journalism, junior high-school 
principals, kindergarten and primary 
teachers, Latin, mathematics, modern lan- 
guage, music, non-biological science, par- 
ent-teacher association, physical education, 
religious education, school business officials, 
school librarians, special education, teacher 
training, and village and consolidated 
school superintendents. 


AIMS IN EDUCATION 

A committee of the teachers of the Yeat- 
man Intermediate School, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, of which Mr. H. P. Stellwagen is 
principal, has prepared an interesting re- 
port on ‘‘Aims in Education and Ques- 
tions Arising with Relation to These 
Aims.’’ This report is the result of ex- 
tensive study and discussion covering sev- 
eral months, and was presented to the 
faculty of the school. An outline of the 
report is as follows: 


1. General aims to develop 
1-1 Knowledge 
2-1 Skills 
3-1 Attitudes 
4-1 Appreciations 
2. Specific aims 
1-1 To meet the needs, abilities, and 
interests of each individual 
1-2 How can I discover the needs, 
interests, and abilities of the 
individuals in a class? 
2-2 What method can I use to 
meet the above? 
3-2 Do I understand the psychol- 
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ogy of the adolescent child as 
to his needs and interests? 

4-2 Do I understand the aims of 
education? 

5-2 Am I forgetful of individual 
differences? 

2-1 To create a love of beauty in line, 
form, and color 

1-2 Have I given due attention 
to development of apprecia- 
tions? 

2-2 Have I capitalized the chil- 
dren’s environment in the 
schoolroom with this end in 
view? 

3-1 To provide, as far as possible, con- 
ditions under which desired qualities 
and skills may be exercised with sat- 
isfaction 

1-2 Am I creating false situations 
in class instead of using life 
situations? 

2-2 Have I confidence in the 
project, i.e., have I attempted 
a whole-hearted purposeful 
activity suggested by child or 
teacher and through it accom- 
plished my aim? 

4-1 To bring happiness into the child’s 
work resulting in more work at- 
tended by more happiness 

1-2 Have I remembered that in- 
trinsic interest will carry a 
child forward? 

2-2 Have I applied my knowl- 
edge of the laws of learning 
in class work? 

3-2 Have I remembered (even in 
times of discouragement) that, 
for an individual: “Nothing 
succeeds like success”? 

5-1 To enrich the child’s background 

i-2 Do I provide a variety of ac- 
tivities and try to develop 
new interests? 

6-1 To’ stimulate imagination 

7-1 To keep in mind the fact that the 
child has interests and standards 
which an adult may find difficult to 
understand or sympathize with 


1-2 Do I condemn a child for an 
act natural to him but dis- 
tasteful to me? 

2-2 Do I judge children by an 
adult standard? 

8-1 To give opportunity for expression 
of aesthetic emotion 

9-1 To give the child full opportunity 
to do (“child learns by doing”) 

10-1 To manage so that opportunities for 
correct behavior and good ecitizen- 
ship shall constantly operate 

1-2 Does my club function well? 

2-2 Do I realize that the gang 
instinct should be directed 
into lines of worthwhile en- 
deavors? 

3-2 Am I helping in a develop- 
ment of civic pride? 

42 Is my group stimulated to 
take an active part in school 
activities, thus enlarging ex- 
perience and helping them in 
the future, as well as now, to 
be a positive element in the 
community ? 

5-2 Is my group growing in its 
feeling of responsibility? 

11-1 To develop through the child’s in- 
terest a desire to continue in school, 
or to continue his education if un- 
able to remain in school 

1-2 Have my assignments any in- 
trinsic value to the child? 

2-2 Does the work attract so that 
child wants to do it? 

3-2 Do I give my best effort 
by .a well-planned activity, 
promptness in class, and un- 
divided attention to work in 
hand? 

4-2 Am I responsible for the in- 
difference, negligence, or daw- 
dling on the part of some 
pupils? 

12-1 To cooperate with the leader and co- 
workers in developing the attitudes 
and ideals for which they strive 

1-2 Am I doing all I should to 
encourage children to keep on 
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when they are having diffi- 
culties? 

2-2 Do I help with regard to spe- 
cial promotions? 

3-2 Am I effective in creating a 
proper spirit among the chil- 
dren and among the teachers? 

13-1 To carry on the policy of the school 

1-2 Do I cooperate fully with the 
principal? 

2-2 Do we work together on the 
problems of difficult groups? 

3-2 Do we magnify petty annoy- 
ances? 

14-1 To develop an appreciation for good 
workmanship, and a desire to pro- 
duce it 

1-2 Have I sold the idea, “There 
is joy in work’? 

2-2 Does criticism in my work 
lead to greater effort? What 
is wrong when it does not? 

3-2 Have the activities of my 
class been such that there is a 
growth in skill, technique, ap- 
preciation or what not? 

4-2 Has each child done his work 
to the best of his ability? If 
not, why not? 


15-1 To provide opportunities for self- 
expression 

1-2 In aiming at self-expression 
on the part of child, do I re- 
member the aptitudes and in- 
terests of the different chil- 
dren? (Self-expression—not 
a task) 

2-2 Do I capitalize all efforts that 
show originality and initia- 
tive? 

16-1 To attempt to use the new eurricu- 
lum with definite objectives in mind 

1-2 Have I been open-minded in 
my attitude toward the pro- 
posed curriculum? 

2-2 Are the children getting a 
working basis in my class? 

17-1 To recognize the important place of 
attitudes in education 

1-2 Have I the confidence of my 
children? 

2-2 What has been done to im- 
prove negative attitudes? 

18-1 To develop a well-rounded individ- 
ual, as to skills, knowledge, interests, 
and attitudes. 


Maset O’Brien, Chairman 
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PROCEDURES IN PRIMARY READING 


In his latest book on reading,’ Professor 
Gates attempts to show wherein the meth- 
ods commonly employed are faulty and to 
present a better procedure. The methods 
criticized were subjected to experimental 
investigation and were found less effective 
under controlled conditions than the ‘‘in- 
trinsic’’ methods devised by the investiga- 
tor. These may be roughly characterized 
as ways of presenting words so as to in- 
sure associations of meaning. Prominent 
among the devices employed are Word- 
Picture Cards, a Word-Picture Dictionary, 
a Work-Book, and a Reading Book de- 
scribed as ‘‘containing abundant stories, 
poems, and other materials for free silent 
and oral reading.’’ The discussion of pro- 
cedures is supplemented with a brief chap- 
ter outlining a course of study intended to 
embody the author’s plan of instruction. 

So far as this book makes a contribution 
to the technique of teaching reading, it 
does so in a comparatively narrow field. 
It is concerned with learning words. That 
words are really learned only in context, 
all students of the psychology of language 
will probably agree. Any devices that aid 
the teacher in giving children good oppor- 
tunities to do this will be welcomed. 
Whether such devices should be called ‘‘in- 
trinsic’’ is not so clear. The term may 
simply obscure the real issue by raising 
a cloud of dust. In any case we may be 
sure that children can learn to read only 
by reading, and reading, it may be added, 
is getting the effect of the whole of some- 
thing, not simply of some of the parts or 
elements of which it is composed. 


1 New Methods in Primary Reading. By Arthur I. Gates. 


of Publications, 1928. 
2 Modern Educational Theories. 


By Boyd H. Bode. 


A BIT OF THEORY NOW AND THEN 


As Professor Coe remarks in his Social 
Theory of Religious Education, we need 
better theory, not less. Practical school 
people welcome philosophic discussions of 
education, provided they throw some light 
upon the daily task. Professor Bode does 
this.2, While his point of view is generally 
that of the critic, nevertheless his criticisms 
are constructive, and he has that solvent so 
rare in American books on education, an 
easy and memorable style. 

He recognizes two main forces at work in 
the reorganization of education, the scien- 
tific movement and the concept of democ- 
racy. Neither of these is fully grasped by 
many of those now active in curriculum 
revision and similar activities. In order 
to point out the shortcomings, Professor 
Bode passes in review such current ideas 
as those associated with job analysis, proj- 
ect method, ‘‘sociological determination”’ 
of objectives, and curriculum making by 
consensus. He shows how behavioristic 
psychology has artificially over-simplified 
the conception of mental activity, and ends 
with eloquent chapters on the ‘‘ Democratic 
Movement in Education’’ and ‘‘The Ideal 
of Culture in a Democratic Society.’’ It 
is a pleasure to call attention to a book as 
brilliant and yet as sensible as this. Such 
a book illustrates Lowell’s saying, that 
‘‘Things must always give way to thoughts 
about things.”’ 

Educational sociology has for some 
years been disputing with the philosophy 
of education the right to generalize about 
educational problems. Professor Finney 
takes the ultimate step by writing on ‘‘A 


New York: Teachers College, Bureau 


Macmillan Company, 1928. 
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Sociological Philosophy of Education.’’# 
We may now doubtless look forward to a 
scientific, a mathematical, a psychological, 
and other special philosophies in place of 
the time-honored general philosophy. Like 
Professor Bode, this author is critical, but 
with more aggressiveness and less urbanity. 
To call him reckless at times would per- 
haps be not far from the truth. He has 
thought of life in social or collective terms 
so long that individuals simply do not 
count. Whatever is thought or done is 
accomplished by the mass, not singly. 

Nevertheless this book is a challenge. 
No doubt many do misinterpret the newer 
theories of education and are guilty of 
such lapses from common sense as the 
writer somewhat vaguely refers to. Even 
if his charges so boldly preferred turn out 
to be somewhat exaggerated, his playing 
the part of the devil’s advocate will not 
have been wholly in vain. Judging by the 
gusto with which this writer essays it, the 
task is not ungrateful. 

By dealing interestingly with matters 
that a large portion of the better-educated 
people of the country are concerned about, 
the Atlantic Monthly has achieved a hith- 
erto undreamed of popularity. From its 
pages and elsewhere Messrs. Holmes and 
Fowler have gleaned a number of educa- 
tional essays written with more or less 
distinction These have been grouped 
under four heads: ‘‘Conceptions of Edu- 
cation’’; ‘‘Democracy and Public Educa- 
tion’; ‘‘The Problem of Mental Disci- 
pline’’; and ‘‘What Shall We Teach?’’ 
Even those who have previously read the 
sixteen essays contained in the book will 
be glad to have them thus conveniently at 
hand. 

Something of what Professor Bode has 


*A Sociological Philosophy of Education. 
Burton P. Fowler. Little, Brown and Co., 1926. 


*The Passing of the Recitation. 
* Building Character. 


By V. T. Thayer. 
University of Chicago Press, 1928. 
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done for the curriculum in the book men- 


tioned above, his colleague, Professor 
Thayer, has attempted for classroom 
methods. The Passing of the Recitation ® 


is a contribution needed at the present 
time. A welter of suggestions has been 
made for revising our teaching technique— 
through individual instruction, use of con- 
crete projects, ‘‘socialization’’ of the reci- 
tation, and many others. The more impor- 
tant of these the writer examines carefully, 
seeking to separate the wheat from the 
chaff and enable a sound policy to emerge. 

Not all of those whose writings Profes- 
sor Thayer criticizes will accept his stric- 
tures without protest. That he has made 
such interpretations shows that they are 
possible and this is a fact to be reckoned 
with. His own summary of ‘‘ Essential 
Phases of a Teaching Procedure”’ is all too 
brief. It is intended, however, merely to 
bring together the principles which the 
writer has stated in the body of his discus- 
sion. The book is well suited for reading 
by experienced teachers and by advanced 
students in education courses. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


The Proceedings of the Mid-West Con- 
ference on Parent Education have been re- 
ported in a neat volume called Building 
Character.6 As usual with such gather- 
ings, this convention brought together per- 
sons holding widely differing views. The 
general level of discussion of this particu- 
lar meeting appears to have been unusually 
high. There is, on the whole, a notable 
absence of superficial suggestion and in- 
stead there appears a marked tendency to 
come to grips with reality. 

This is well illustrated by the paper of 
Doctor May, which very appropriately 


By Ross L. Finney. Macmillan Company, 1928. 
“The Path of Learning: Essays on Education. Selected and edited by Henry W. 


Holmes and 


D. C. Heath and Co., 1928. 
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stands at the beginning of the volume of 
Proceedings. In company with Doctor 
Hartshorne, Doctor May has been engaged 
for some years in a systematic effort to 
devise and standardize a technique for 
measuring character traits, the results of 
which have been published in a notable 
volume called Studies in Deceit. Hence 
when such an investigator tells an audience 
that there is no evidence to prove that 
formal methods of character education get 
results, the event is important. 

This paper is in marked contrast with a 
bibliography of myth, fairy tale, and le- 
gend prepared for character training by 
the Institute of Character Research of the 
University of Iowa, Volume I of which has 
appeared.” That the attitudes presented 
in the stories listed and carefully indexed 
in this book will be strengthened in chil- 
dren who read these stories there is little 
reason for believing. As Thorndike pointed 
out several years ago, the emotions ordi- 
narily aroused by literature are ‘‘pseudo 
emotions.’’ They do not, therefore, usually 
function as motives to action in actual sit- 
uations in the same way or with the same 
power as emotions aroused by life itself. 
These lists of stories are of interest as no 
doubt suitable for children, but they can 
hardly be taken seriously as basic material 
of character education. 

In striking contrast to the literary ap- 
proach is a recent study of parent-child 
relationships by Miss Sayles. This is an 
interpretation of some two hundred case 
records from clinics of child guidance con- 
ducted under the supervision of the Com- 
mission for the Prevention of Delinquency 
established by the Commonwealth Fund.§ 


The writer centers attention on the family 
situations as they were found to exist and 
the causes lying back of them. The ef. 
fect is to bring home to the reader how 
deep-lying are the causes of undesirable 
conduct in children and how futile a pro- 
gram of child betterment would be that 
did not take in the family of each individ- 
ual in need of aid. 

A further check on methods of dealing 
with children’s conduct is supplied by Mr. 
Wickman’s investigation of ‘‘ How Teachers 
Behave When Children Misbehave.’’® The 
writer is himself a student of mental hy- 
giene and naturally, therefore, is con- 
cerned to know whether teachers comport 
themselves in ways that authorities on this 
subject approve. Of course he finds that 
they do nothing of the sort and concludes 
that teachers in training should have op- 
portunity to learn how to deal with chil- 
dren in accordance with the principles of 
mental hygiene. This seems fair enough 
and one might go further and include all 
teachers and school officers at all levels of 
instruction. Sanitary mental conditions 
would seem to be as essential as ventila- 
tion, heating, and cleanliness. 

Further case studies of child behavior 
come to us from the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. Miss Weill reports 
the results of seventeen case studies of chil- 
dren in the same home.?® Each is sum- 
marized clearly and the conclusions of the 
investigator are appended. These empha- 
size individual differences, though they 
serve at the same time to confirm the grow- 
ing opinion that children cannot be under- 
stood apart from the families from which 
they come. The treatment is supported 


7A Guide to Literature for Character Training, Volume I. By Edwin D. Starbuck, assisted by 
Frank K. Shuttleworth and others. Macmillan Company, 1928. 


8 The Problem Child at Home. 
® Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. 
Fund, 1928. 


1° The Behavior of Young Children of the Same Family. By Blanche C. Weill. 


versity Press, 1928. 


By Mary B. Sayles. 


New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1928. 


By E. K. Wickman, New York: Commonwealth 


Harvard Uni- 
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with an unusually full 
bibliography. 

As illustrating the rising tide of interest 
in the education of parents, mention may 
be made of two books by physicians, both 
of which have recently appeared in new 
editions. Doctor Cameron is in charge 
of the children’s department of Guy’s Hos- 
pital, London, and offers advice born of 
long experience in dealing with nervous 
disorders of the young. That such disor- 
ders are far more common than is gener- 
ally realized, his book makes plain. His 
numerous comments on both cause and cure 
will be welcome to parents and to the 
school officers whose duty it is to consult 
with them. 

Doctor Chapin has had a similar op- 
portunity for observation in a New York 
hospital. He seeks to sum up his posi- 
tion as to the relation of nurture of chil- 
dren to their original endowment, and 
holds a strong brief for ‘‘child culture.’’ 
Life, he thinks, can be both improved 
and prolonged, by proper cooperation of 
the family, the school, and other social 
agencies. 

Mothers especially will find much as- 
sistance in dealing with the younger chil- 
dren in a little book by a British kinder- 
gartner, Miss Muriel Winch.}* 

Nothing could better illustrate the rapid- 
ity with which the scientific movement in 
education is moving than the passing in a 
single generation of G. Stanley Hall’s mon- 
umental work on adolescence to the shelf 
reserved for historical landmarks. The 
movement which he helped to set in mo- 
tion remains, and the name for the period 
of youth. 

This is retained by Doctor Holling- 
worth, who is obliged to state that even 


“The Nervous Child. Third Edition. By H. C. 

Heredity and Child Culture. 
"Your Children. 
% The Psychology of Adolescence. 


and complete 
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today a book on this theme must be based 
largely upon the unmeasured results of 
observation.1* Her work contrasts strik- 
ingly with the huge bulk of that of Hall, 
but it gives evidence on every page of the 
author’s practical endeavor to keep close 
to the facts of everyday life. Some of the 
chapter headings strike the reader at once 
—‘‘Psychological Weaning,’’ for example. 
The treatment of the topic is typical. It 
not only states the facts, most of which 
one can easily verify for himself, it brings 
out their significance and thus paves the 
way for a sympathetic and intelligent pol- 
icy in dealing with them. The book as a 
whole should be read and pondered by all 
who have the responsibility of teaching 
and living with ‘‘adolescents.’’ 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPECIAL SUPERVISION 


A scientific conception of supervision is 
set forth at length by Professor Bobbitt of 
the University of Chicago in the Chicago 
Schools Journal for December. The article 
is a full report of an address delivered be- 
fore the National Association of Penman- 
ship Teachers and Supervisors. ‘‘Under 
the older conception, all authority rests 
upon persons by virtue of their position 
within the school system.’’ This the writer 
holds is ‘‘a dreary and hopeless philosophy 
of educational management.’’ Over against 
this is developing the ideal of scientific 
management, which rests not upon per- 
sonal authority but upon the authority of 
educational science. The ambition of the 
special supervisor should be to master the 
proved science in his field, make this as 
fully known as possible to those with whom 
he is working, and permit this to control 
activities. 


Cameron. Oxford University Press, 1924. 


Second Edition, Revised. By Henry D. Chapin. E. P. Dutton, 1928. 
By Muriel Winch. Frederick A. Stokes, 1926. 


By Leta S. Hollingworth. D. Appleton and Co., 1928. 
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PRIMARY GRADES IN THE PLATOON PLAN 


There is still difference of opinion as to 
whether the early grades of the elementary 
school should be included in the platoon or 
duplicate school type of organization. The 
ease for doing so is presented by Assistant 
Superintendent William F. Kennedy of 
Pittsburgh in The Platoon School for De- 
cember. The writer states a series of usual 
objections to this procedure and answers 
them. Among these objections are that 
the type organization which brings chil- 
dren in contact with more than one teacher 
will inhibit the proper relationship, that 
of mother and child; that young children 
cannot move from room to room without 
a teacher-controlled direction; that teach- 
ers and pupils will not be sufficiently well 
acquainted; and that instruction in the 
fundamental subjects will be necessarily 
poor. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL AND 
THE COMMUNITY 


The principal of an elementary school, 
according to Superintendent John L. 
Bracken of Clayton, Missouri, should con- 
sider it a part of his task to keep his public 
in constant touch with the schools. Writ- 
ing in the American Educational Digest 
for December, Mr. Bracken points out that 
the principal’s interpretative problem is 
twofold: he must interpret the schools to 
the public and also the public to the 
schools, acting as a medium of contact and 
understanding between the school and the 
community. Among the present topics 
upon which orientation is especially needed 
are those of the changing school organ- 
ization, school finance, supervision, and the 
curriculum. 


KEEPING CLASS RECORDS 


Something better than the traditional 
class book is thought by Mr. O. Howard 
Caya desirable in progressive schools. In 


the November number of the University 
High School Journal, which reflects the 
activities of the University High School of 
Oakland, California, Mr. Caya presents a 
full account, with illustrations, of a method 
of keeping class records which he has de- 
vised. This consists essentially in an in- 
elusive record card with provision for a 
complete and permanent accounting for 
each student, which is at once accessible 
and yet preserves privacy for the student. 
The device recommended includes a folder 
to contain the record cards arranged as a 
visible index. Full directions for the pre- 
paration and printing of the cards and the 
making of the container accompany the 
article. 


THE LEAGUE COLLEGE 


The third summer session of the College 
of the League of Teachers’ Associations 
was held at the University of Minnesota. 
The November bulletin of the League gives 
a full account of the program, together 
with abstracts of the lectures delivered by 
the various instructors. Among the topics 
considered were: the functions of the 
League College, teaching load, teacher ten- 
ure, teacher retirement, teacher rating, 
teacher training, salaries, supervision, and 
sabbatical leave. Thirty-eight students 
were enrolled, representing organizations 
in nine states. 


LEISURE AND ART 


In the Peabody Journal of Education 
for November, the leading article is the 
report of an address by the president of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York, Mr. Otto H. Kahn. Mr. Kahn an- 
alyzes the changes taking place in our so- 
cial life which call for special consideration 
of the place and use of leisure. Art, he 
declares, is a veritable fountain of youth. 
If one would keep young he must exer- 
cise his psychic muscles as well as his 
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physical ones. Art is democracy in its 
very essence. It is true equality of oppor- 
tunity. Wide observation throughout the 
country has led Mr. Kahn to be very op- 
timistic as to the future of artistic expres- 
sion and appreciation in America. A great 
task for all interested in our national de- 
velopment is to foster the growth of gen- 
uineness and sincerity in the esthetic evo- 
lution that is rapidly taking place. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS OF 1928 


In School and Society for December 29, 
1928, appears the annual list of about 300 
educational books selected by Joseph L. 
Wheeler, of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Maryland, with the help of two 
hundred consulting specialists. Each en- 
try in the list is in standard library form, 
including number of pages, publisher, and 
price, and the titles are grouped alpha- 
betically under such main heads as Princi- 
ples and Philosophy of Education, Admin- 
istration and Supervision, Curriculum, and 
the like. This is probably the most use- 
ful general bibliography of current educa- 
tional publications available. From this 
longer list a short list of sixty titles will 
be selected and published in the Journal 
of the National Education Association, 
probably in March. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Teaching in the Secondary Schools. By 
A. D. Mueller. New York: Century Co., 
1928. Pp. 452. $2.25. 

An Anthology of Recent Philosophy. By 
Daniel S. Robinson. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell Co., 1929. Pp. 674. $4.00. 

Our Atlantic Possessions. By Jay E. 
Thomson. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. 219. Illus. 

Handbook of Grammar. By Paul Sidwell 
and Russell G. Siegfried. New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. 139. 

Methods in Adult Elementary Education. 
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Revised edition. By Nina J. Beglinger. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1928. Pp. 185. 

The Rural Schools of Norway. By Arne 
S. Jensen. Boston: Stratford Co., 1928. 
Pp. 280. $2.50. 

Modern Physics. By Charles E. Dull. 
Revised edition. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1929. Pp. 778. Illus. 

School Finance and Business Management 
Problems. By N. L. Engelhardt and 
Carter Alexander. New York: Teachers 
College, Bureau of Publications, 1928. 
Pp. 526. 

School Building Programs in American 
Cities. By N. L. Engelhardt. New 
York: Teachers College, Bureau of Pub- 
lications. 1928. Pp. 560. Illus. 

Laboratory Exercises in Educational Sta- 
tistics. By Robert L. Morton. New 
York: Silver, Burdett and Co., 1928. 
Pp. 197. 

Tales of Borinquen (Porto Rico).. By 
Elizabeth K. Van Deusen. New York: 
Silver, Burdett and Co., 1928. Pp. 294. 
Illus. 

Outdoor Adventures. By Albert E. Shir- 
ling. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 
1928. Pp. 250. Illus. $1.00. 

The Philosophical Bases of Education. By 
Robert R. Rusk. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. 205. $1.75. 

Class Size at the College Level. By Earl 
Hudelson. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1928. Pp. 299. 

Adventures in Reading. Edited by E. Ehr- 
lich Smith, Orton Lowe, and I. Jewell 
Simpson. New York: Doubleday, Do- 
ran and Co., 1928. Fourth Year, pp. 
403; illus. Fifth Year, pp. 431; illus. 
Sixth Year, pp. 439; illus. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York: Contributions to Education, 
1928: No. 306, Democracy and Mission 
Education in Korea, by James E. Fisher ; 
pp. 187. No. 307, Normal School Edu- 
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cation in Connecticut, by J. L. Meader; 
pp. 96. No. 310, The Development of the 
Teaching of Agriculture in Mississippi, 
by Ronald J. Slay; pp. 194. No. 332, A 
Study of the Sociability of Elementary 
School Children, by Jui-Ching Hsia; pp. 
84. No. 324, The Fundamental Skills of 
Algebra, by John P. Everett; pp. 109. 
No. 327, Professional Tests as Measures 
of Teaching Efficiency in High School, 
by Charles W. Boardman; pp. 85. No. 
328, An Appraisal of a Social Studies 
Course, by Velda C. Bamesberger; pp. 91. 

Reading and Literature—Book Three. By 
Melvin E. Haggerty and Dora V. Smith. 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1928. 
Pp. 639. $1.44. 

Picture Study for Elementary Schools—A 
Teachers’ Manual. By Delia E. Kibbe, 
Jane Rehnstrand, and Maybell G. Bush. 
Eau Claire, Wis.: Eau Claire Book and 
Stationery Co., 1928. Pp. 211. 

Enrollment in the Foreign Languages in 
Secondary Schools and Colleges of the 
United States. By Carleton A. Wheeler. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 453. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Silent Reading Devices—First Series. By 
Dorothy Danforth. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1928. Pp. 43. 

Child Study Association of America, 54 
West 74th Street, New York City, 1928: 
Child Study Discussion Records, by 
Margaret J. Quilliard; pp. 74; $.75. A 
Selected List of Books for Parents and 
Teachers; pp. 80. $.25. Parents’ Ques- 
tions—What Shall I Do? $.25. 

Serving the Child in Fargo. Part Three 
of the Final Report of the Fargo Dem- 
onstration. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1928. Pp. 127. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


A Study of Placement Examinations. By 
H. P. Hammond and George D. Stod 
dard. Iowa City: University of Iowa! 


Studies in Education, Vol. IV, No. 7, 
Pp. 59. $1.00. 

Report of the President, 1928. New Yorks" 
Columbia University. Bulletin of In 
formation, December 22, 1928. Pp. 61,7 

Coussirat’s French Grammar Eczercise 7 

New York: Globe 4 


Pad (Form No. 12). 
Book Co., 1928. 

A Problem-Outline in Fundamental Prinei- 9 
ples of Teaching and Learning. By% 
Maxwell G. Park. New York: Century } 
Co., 1928. Pp. 122. $1.25. 

Deforested America. By Major George P, | 
Ahern. Washington, D. C.: Deforested 
America, 1617 Rhode Island Avenue, 
Pp. 79. $.25. 

United States Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education Bulletins, 1928; 
No. 18, Major Trends of Education im 
Other Countries, by James F. Abel; pp. 
48. No. 17, Bulletins of the Bureau of 
Education, 1906-1927; pp. 63. No. 18 
Private and Endowed Schools Offering 
Trade and Industrial Courses, by Maris 
M. Proffitt; pp. 50. Publications Avail 
able March, 1928; pp. 24. Publications — 
Available September, 1928; pp. 26. 
School Health Studies, No. 14: Ten Steps | 
in the Promotion of Health in Rural 
Schools, by James F. Rogers; pp. 8. 

The Children’s Bureau. U.S. Department 
of Labor, 1928. Pp. 14. $.05. . 

Play Day—The Spirit of Sport. By Ethel | 
Perrin and Grace Turner. New York: 
American Child Health’ Association, 370 © 
Seventh Ave. Pp. 80. $.35. : 

Better Schools. By John L. Stenquist. 
Baltimore, Md.: Department of Educa- 
tion, Bureau of Research. Pp. 12. 








